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SUFFRAGE BENEFIT 


Meeting on Boston Common 


Wass 

August 25 in behalf of California 
campaign Which Will Terminate 
October 10 


ach tts women are keenly 
ed in victory for California on 
10, when the suffrage amend- 
vill be submitted to the voters 
large Western state. They 

planning a large mass 
held on Boston Com- 
evening of August 25. 
of the National As- 
them Miss Martha 
Caroline Fleming, 
invited to speak. Promin- 


t fine 


ns 


nd Miss 





ffrage speakers from different 
sof the state, as well as the best | 
Boston, have been asked | 


rhe Woman's Journal of August od 
i California edition, issued for 
purpose of helping on the | 
aig This issue will be ready | 
iniaiss m the 

nd the profits from the | 
Special 


meeting 


ent to California. 
for ouvenirs will be sold, and | 
ken in will be forwarded | 
California to help on to victory. | 
be 
earnestly | 


21st 


who can possibly 
the meeting is 


and be prepared 


to help California. 


come 
tmost 
California, 


as everyone 


Massa- 


bring victory in 
vell as in other states in 
ooner and with less waste 


A. E. R. 


ind energy, 


SELP-DENIAL SPREADS 


Suggestions for a Self-Indulgence | 
Week for Suffragists and How It| 


Has Worked 


of a Suffrage Self-Denial 
popular. Not 
Wisconsin, Ohio, 
elsewhere the suffrag- 
themselves luxuries 
ve money for the cause. 
from 
their 





roved only 
4 ‘ | 
ror but in 





al ind 
are denying 


voung college girls 
told some of 


riences a year or two ago 


us 


it, at their University, after 
Week the suffrage stu- 
| Self-Indulgence Week. 
ill sorts of little spreads, 
entertainments to their 
id charged a small admission 
e benefit of the cause, and 
id week netted a larger sum 
the first. 


WOMEN ON THE FARM 


“ntinued Demand From Newspapers 
For News of Votes For Women 


e€ women in the rural dis- 
‘re keeping abreast of the times 
‘enced by their ever-increasing 
literature on the subject 

‘n suffrage. The National 
“S Bureau reports that newspapers 
| to the interests of women on 
* tarm are constantly asking for co- 
“ation in presenting the matter to 
“T readers, the latest request com- 


“ol a paper with a circulation of 
} 100 000. 
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i. A. Wixson, State Superin- 
of public instruction in Colo- 
has returned from San Fran- 
She believes that suffrage will 
2 California Oct. 10. 
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LINDMANN LIED 





State Officers of Colorado W. C. T. U. 
Deny Charges of Bogus Professor 


Aoreas one FE. C. Jindmann as re- 
the 


has 


Angeles, 
California, that 
since the adoption of woman suffrage 
family life has decreased, 


ported by press of Los 


recently stated 


in Colorado, 





homes have been desecrated and wo- 
| manhood has been debauched; that it 
has proved the bane of the State 


. has 
and one of the greatest evils of the} "™ 
offi- | sponses, 


Therefore, we, the general 


ine 


tian Temperance Union, representing 
53.50) women citizens, hereby enter our 


jrotest against such false statements 
about the homes, wives, mothers and 
of this great common- 


wealth and their promulgation by the 
public press. 

It was further stated that this “Pro- 
was formerly a 
of of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado. It has been found 
that he was never connected with that 


fessor" Lindmann 


membeli the faculty 


nstitution and is practically unknown 
in this State. His remarks on the 
suffrage question deserve the same 


credence as this claim to prominence 


An honest investigation will find 


cers of the Colorado Woman’s Chris. | As Lucy Stone's birthday fell this 





home life in Colorado as sacred, child-! 
hood better protected, civic conditions | 


as good and woman as honored as in| 
other States and nothing so feared by | 
corruptionists as the vote and influ- | 


ence of women. 
(Signed) 


President—Adrianna Hungerford. 


Vice-President—Maude M. Sanders. 
Cor Sec.—Christiana R. Willby. 
Rec, Sec.—Mellie I. Eames. 


Treasurer—Cora L. White. 


MRS. PANKHURST COMING 





Mrs. Pankhurst will make another 
lecture tour in the United States and 
Canada during October, November and 
December, 1911, speaking on “Why 
Women Want to Vote.” Her engage- 
ments will be made through the J. B. 
Pond Lyceum Lecture Bureau, Metro- 
politan Life Building, New York City 





Some woman risks her life when- 
ever a soldier is born into the world. 
For years she does picket duty by his 
cradle. Later on, she is his quarter- 
master, and gathers his rations, And 
when that boy grows to a man, shall 
he say to his mother, “If you want to 
vote you must first go and kill some- 
body?” It is a coward’s argument! 





—Lucy Stone, 


LUCY STONE DAY 


Celebrated by Suffrage Sermons in 
Massachusetts, Moonlight Excursion 
in Michigan and Ma: y New Sub- 
scriptions to The Wada ‘s Journal 
From Various States in the Union 


The exhortation of Miss Shaw, no! 
National President, to suffragists to 
celebrate Lucy Stone’s birthday by 
strengthening The Woman’s Journal | 
met with unique and generous re- 


,ear on Sunday, Mrs. Richard Y. Fitz- 
Gerald, of Boston, conceived the idea 
of asking as many ministers in Mas- 
sachusetts as possible to preach a suf- 
frage sermon in honor of Lucy Stone. 
Among the ministers who helped cele- 
brate the day were Rev. George L. 
Thompson and Rev. Granville Pierce, 
from whom the following letters were 
received: 

The Parsonage, First Parish, Ashby. 

August 11, 1911. 


Mrs. Susan Y FitzGerald, Boston. 


Dear Madam: 

I have your’ letter of the 10th inst. 
Replying, I would say that, on last 
Sunday I preached on the subject, 
“My Creed,” and among cther things 
said I believed in Woman, and in 
her receiving her just rights, enum- 
erating some of them. There was a 
more than usual expression of inter- 
est in the sermon, and I dare believe 
that SOME were particularly inter- 
ested in that part of the sermon re- 
ferring to my belief in WOMAN. 

As T have so recently spoken for 
woman, and her just dues, it might 
not be best to “go on the war path” 
again so soon as next Sunday. Had 
it ocurred to me that next Sunday 
would be the anniversary of Mrs. 
Stone’s birthday I think I would have 
saved that particular subject of last 
Sunday for next Sunday. It is quite 
possible, however, that I shall make 
some allusion to Mrs. Stone and her 
influence next Sunday. 

Yours very truly, 
Granville Pierce. 

P.S.—I thank you for your reminder. 

Laconia Benevolent Association, 


Laconia, New Hampshire. 
August 11, 1911. 
Mrs. Susan Y. FitzGerald, Boston. 
Dear Mrs. FitzGerald: 

I shall be glad to speak a word next 
Sunday along the lines you suggest, 
or if you think best a little later in 
the season I can give more time and 
explain in a regular sermon. 

Sincerely, 
Geo. L. Thompson. 


The four suffrage societies of De- 
troit, Michigan, namely, the Detroit 





Equal Suffrage Club, the College Equal 


Suffrage League, the Men’s Equal Suf- 
frage League and the Women's Inde- 
pendent Voters’ Association, the latter 
having recently aftiliated with our State 
Association, gave a moonlight excursion 
Tuesday evening, August 8. We chart- 
ered one of the pleasure steamers, and 
had a delightful evening on the river. 


\t 7 p. m. the boat drew up at the 
foot of Woodward avenue. Within a 
few minutes the committees had the 


steamer transformed into one floating 
advertisement, Suffrage ban- 
ners and “Votes for Women” pennants 
in the breeze. Canvas with 
printed quotations was stretched along 
the railing, in full view of hundreds of 
people going to and from the many 
boats landing near by. The literature 
beoth was draped in yellow bunting, 
and the refreshment tables held yel- 
low bouquets. A_ suffrage souvenir 
was presented to each guest. A num- 
ber of young girls with yellow sashes 
rainbow flyers 

At 8 o'clock 
out with about five 
hundred on board, among 
whom were many prominent men and 
women. 


suffrage 


floated 


distributed 
Woman's Journals. 


programs, 
and 
pulled 


the boat 


persons 


A most delightful program’ of 
speeches and songs was enjoyed. The 
Hon. Thomas W. Palmer, one of our 
pioneer suffragists, was unable through 
ill health present, but sent a 
communication, which was read, and 
which was full of suffrage argument. 
The governor, Mr. Chase S. Osborne, 
sent regrets on account of an import- 
ant engagement, but expressed in plain 
words his approval of woman suffrage. 
The program was followed by dancing. 


to be 


The press gave us ample space, and 
the affair was featured in the society 
sheet of both Sunday papers. 

This is the first attempt of the joint 
societies, and as it proved to be so 
great a success, we are certain many 
functions will be held in the 

Press Chairman, 


joint 
future. 


It is not too late for any suffragist 
to send in subscriptions as contribu- 
tions to The Woman’s Journal in honor 
of Lucy Stone, and it is hoped that 
many more will avail themselves of 
the opportunity to which Miss Shaw 
kas called attention. The day of 
erecting expensive and practically use- 
less monuments in honor of the great 
bas passed. It is therefore particularly 
fitting that suffragists commemorate 
Lucy Stone by making her paper 
more powerful for the Cause. 

A. E. R. 





~ CALIFORNIA LAWS 


Plenty of Room for improvement— 
Prominent Jurists Will Work and 
Vote for Amendment Eight 





Women and law, up to the present 
suffrage agitation, have been supposed 
to be only remotely connected. But 
here in California hardships endured 
from laws are few—not because there 
are no bad laws, but because men are 
better than the laws. The following 
citations from the Civil Court will 
prove a need of legal reform: 

“The husband is the head of the 
family.” Civil Code, Sec. 156. 

“The wife must support the hus- 
band, when he has not deserted her, 
out of her separate property, when he 
has no separate property, and he is 
unable from infirmity to support him- 
self.” Civil Code, Section 176. 

“The father of a legitimate unmar- 
ried minor child is entitled to its cus- 
tody, services and earnings; but he 
cannot transfer such custody or ser- 
vices to any other person, except the 
mother, without her written consent, 
unless she has deserted him or is 
living separate from him by agree- 
ment.” 

“All property acquired after mar- 
riage by either husband or wife, other- 
wise than by gift, bequest, devise or 
descent, is community property.” 

Of the nature of the wife’s status 
in relation to community property, the 
Supreme Court of California says: “It 
is true the wife is a member of the 
community and is entitled to an equal 
share of the acquests and gains; but 
as long as the community exists, her 
interest is a mere expectancy, and 
possesses none of the attributes of an 
estaie either at law or in equity.” 
Further the Court states, “The legal 
title to the community property is in 
the husband. He has the absolute 
dominion and control of it, and the 
wife has no right or title of any kind 
in any specific property, but a possible 
interest in whatever remains upon dis- 
solution of the community otherwise 
than by her own death. This cannot 
be classified as any species of estate 
known to law.” 

“Upon the death of the wife, the 
entire community property becomes 
the separate property of her surviving 
husband.” Civil Code, Sec, 1401. 

“Upon the death of the husband, 
ONE HALF of the community prop- 
erty goes to the surviving wife.” Civil 
Code, Section 1402. 

Many of the judges in whose judg- 
ment lies the fate of women striving 
to secure justice under such laws, are 
in favor of the very movement that 
will do the most for eliminating such 
archaic laws. Among prominent jur- 
ists are the following who will work 
and vote for Amendment Wight: 
Judge George Buck of the superior 

court, Redwood City; 
Judge §S. P. Hall of the superior 
court of San Mateo County; 


7 


Judge S. E. Grow of the superior 
court, Santa Barbara; 

Judge J. R. Welch of the superior 
court, Santa Clara County; 
Judge John L. Childs of the superior 

court, Del Norte County; 

Judge D. F. Smith of the superior 
court, Santa Cruz; 

Judge Henry C. Dillon, Judge J. E. 
Cowles, Judge Frank Cattem, 
Judge C. C. McComas of San 
Dimas; 

Judge O. S. Barnum, Judge Lewis R. 
Works, Judge Waldo M. York, 
Judge H. S. Shaffer of Merced 
County, and Judge James Keith 
of San Andreas. 


Chief of Police Sebastian of Los 
Angeles declares himself and his en- 
tire force in favor of woman suffrage. 
In an address before the Woman’s 
City Club, an organization which has 
grown from a nucleus of a half dozen 
to a membership of eight hundred in 
less than two months—he stoutly 
affirms that the influence of women in 
all affairs is not only, advisable, but 
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ANTI 


(After Emerson’s “Brahma”) 





By Caroline E. Boone 


If the rights-winner thinks she wins, 
Of if the won think he is won, 
They know not well the subtle sins 
I wage to hold the work undone. 


Woman—I woman’s strength disarm; 
Woman—I woman’s due disclaim; 

Her safeguard vote is my alarm, 
Alike to me her shame and fame. 


1 flatter men who women flout; 

A woman, woman’s faults I bleat; 
I am the doubter and the doubt, 

I am the cheater and the cheat. 


Full-privileged, I dwell content; 
No quarrel mine in raiment lus- 
trous; 
Vote-agonist, thy quest relent; 
Join me and turn thy back on Jus- 
tice! 





THE LIGHT* 





By Jane Waters 





(Concluded) 
Warwick, June 15. 
Dear Alice: 

Why are you being mysterious? I 
can’t understand your last letter. It 
doen’t sound a bit like you. Why, of 
course, I know Philip and John were 
old friends, and I know Philip is a 
good suffragist. Don’t I know he con- 
verted you when I couldn’t? You told 
me long ago that John had visited you 
two when he was home last, and that 
he knew you knew about us. What I 
can’t make out is why you are saying 
it all over again. You don’t mean— 
but of course you couldn’t. Please tell 
me what you do mean, or else don’t 
rouse my curiosity. You know I have 
so much of that article! 

I am seeing visions of going home. 
I meant to tell you in my last letter 
that we have a companion! I am hop- 
ing Aunty will feel she must show her 
Boston. Hence my visions of home. 

My throat gave out. You know 
Aunty can’t use her eyes at all, so I be- 
gan to look for some one to read to 
her. I came across—through my bar- 
maid friend—a Miss Muriel Foxhall- 
Smith (that anti climax is almost as 
good as your colored friend, Cleopatra 
Hattie), who had just been discharged 
after six years of service (at twelve 
pounds per year including board and 
wash) by a lady whom she lived with 
in daily torment, but in hourly dread 
of being discharged. Her name sug- 
gested a rather smart suffragist. In 
the flesh she is a poor soul, daughter 
of asince departed officer and a gentle- 
man. No one to look out for her, and 
brought up so that she has nothing to 
exchange for a salary but willingness 
to work. God help that vast army of 
women! 

For us she just suited, as her throat 
must be made of cast-iron, She reads 
well, too. She wears a wig, which al- 
ways pushes up and shows her pitiful 
gray hair. I long to offer to buy her 
one that fits. She nearly fainted at 
the salary Aunty offered,—less than 
we give our kitchen maid at home, but 
a fortune in her eyes. 

To shorten a long story, Aunty has 
taken her on as her mission in life. 
Miss Foxhall-Smith has the tact that 
comes of knowing that one tactless re- 
mark may cause you to lose your job, 
and that your chances of getting an- 
other are too slim to count on. 

She is always interested and atten- 
tive, always ready with her “quite so,” 
“very,” “indeed.” Aunty revels in tell- 
ing her about Boston, and gave her 
such a lurid description one day of the 
battles of Bunker Hill, Lexington, and 
Concord, that I am sure Miss F-S (if 
I may take the liberty!) thought 

Aunty saw them fought out of her 
back window. The climax of my joy 
was when Aunty was giving a vivid 


description of George Washington.’ 


Miss F-S, saying “quite so” until I 
thought I would go mad, suddenly said, 
“A splendid man, one has no doubt. 
Was he a Boston man?” Aunty re- 
luctantly admitted he was born in Vir- 
ginia; adding, in order to give the 
Father of his Country some standing, 
“He was from the same State as my 
niece’s family on her mother’s side.” 
“Virginia! Quite so. That was where 
the blacks were held in bondage, was 
it not?” I fled, as I knew I could not 
keep my face straight when Aunty be- 
gan to give her an account of the 
Civil War in a nut-shell, from the 
view-point of Beacon Hill. 


*Copyright, 1911, by Mitchell Ken- 
nerley 


Good night. I am convinced I am 
the last person awake in Warwick. 
Affectionately, 

Elizabeth. 





Warwick, June 30. 
My dear Alice: 
The mails seem so slow. It takes so 
long to get answers. How is the 
blessed boy? No less blessed than 
when you last wrote, I feel sure. Open 
both his little hands and kiss them in- 
side for me. 
Miss Foxhall-Smith is proving a 
treasure; keeps Aunty company most 
beautifully. Aunty is urging me to 
join the Thorntons in Switzerland. I 
think I will. She is too comfortable 
here to move. 
Miss F-S and I had a talk on the 
great question yesterday. She tells me 
she is always guided in politics by her 
Blessed Majesty (Queen Victoria, you 
understand, shé means), and she had 
heard on excellent authority that the 
aforesaid Blessed Majesty did not ap- 
prove of the vote for women. She 
feels it would be wrong to ask Parlia- 
ment to give her what it never gave 
Victoria. She shudders to think what 
Victoria would think of suffragettes. I 
made her love me by saying that, 
though I strongly approved of votes 
for women, I could not picture Vic- 
toria knocking policemen’s hats off or 
waylaying Cabinet Ministers. She 
murmured “Quite so,” and added, “Ovr 
dear Queen approved of the indirect 
influence of women.” I again made 
myself popular by saying I thought 
Queen Victoria was a perfect example 
of how much more influence one Queen 
without a vote had than one woman 
with one vote. She “Quite so, very, 
indeeded,” until I felt ashamed of 
stringing the poor soul. However, she 
didn’t know it. 
I will finish this after luncheon. 
Later. 
Alice, Alice! Of course you knew 
all the time. Why didn’t you tell me? 
But I am so glad you didn’t. You did 
mean me to guess, and I did, but I 
wouldn’t let myself. Even now I hard- 
ly dare believe it. 
I was expecting a cable about selling 
a house. I opened it, thinking to see, 
“Will you accept thirty?” and instead 
I read, ‘“‘Have seen your light. Sailing 
today, Mauretania. John.” I sat like 
a fool and stared, until the boy said, 
“T say, Miss, his there any hanswer?” 
An answer! Oh, I can’t believe it 
is true, and yet he wouldn’t come un- 
less it was. I can hardly wait to hear 
from my John (I can call him that out 
loud again) how it happened to come 
to him. 
Five days to wait! I used to think 
the Mauretania went too fast! 
Good-bye, good-bye. 
Lovingly always, 
Elizabeth, 
The End 





WHY I BELIEVE IN WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE 





By Dorothy Dix 





A correspondent asks me why I be- 
lieve in giving women the ballot, and 
what good it will accomplish to grant 
women the right to vote. 
I believe that women 
given the right of suffrage: 
Because taxation without 
tation is tyranny, 
Because all just 
rest upon 
erned., 
Because 


should be 
represen- 


government 
the consent of 


must 
the gov- 


America can never be a 
zeal democracy until all of its people, 
whether male or female, participate 
equally in the government. 

Because it is eminently unjust that 
one-half of the people Should be ruled 
by the other half, simply because one- 
half is male and the other is female. 

Because the accident of sex should 
not be made a woman's shame, and 
place the noblest and most intelligent 
woman in the same class as the most 
degraded man. 

Because nO man can any more rep- 
resent a woman at the polls than he 
can in a millinery shop. 

Because men and women are not 
alike in strength and mentality. They 
have different needs and need differ- 
ent representation in the government. 

Because there are six million wage- 
earning women in the United States, 
and these women have a vital need 
for a voice in determining the condi- 
tions under which they work and for 
their own protection. 


three-fourths of the high school grad- 
uates, and only 3 per cent. of the 
criminals will make a desirable citt- 
zen. 

Because just as it takes a man and 
a woman working shoulder to shoul- 
der, with every faculty of heart and 
head brought into play, to make the 
ideal home, so it will take men and 
women working together, side by side, 
giving the best of both masculine and 
feminine qualities, to make the ideal 
country. A solely masculine, or fem- 
inine world is unthinkable. A solely 
masculine government is iniquitiously 
unjust. 

I believe: 

That woman will have the same ef- 
fect upon politics that she has upor 
society, that she will elevate it, purify 
it, humanize it. The very first result 
of woman’s suffrage in Colorado was 
to take the primaries and the voting 
places out of the back rooms of sa- 
loons into the schoolhouses and 
churches, and to remove the polling 
booths from boot-blacking establish- 
ments and such places to respectable 
quarters. 

I believe that the very fact that 
woman’s range of vision is largely 
personal, and that she will probably 
look at the man more intently than 
she does at the issue, will make for 
the putting up of clean candidates for 
office, and make the election of noto 
riously corrupt men an impossibility 
when women are given the right to 
vote. 

I believe that women who make up 
the congregations in churches, who 
run the hospitals and philanthropies, 
and who are the mainstay of every 
movement that has the bettering of 
the world for its object, wiil be a great 
power for righteousness in civic life. 
I believe that one of the most bene- 
ficial effects of giving women the 
franchise will be that they wil! quicken 
the civic conscience of men, and that 
just as a devout woman now takes her 
good but indifferent husband to church 
with her, the woman with the respon- 
sibilities of citizenship heavy on her 
shoulders will take her husband to the 
polling booth and thus two votes will 
be cast for good government where 
only too frequently none at all is cast 
now, 

I believe that the minute women get 
the right to vote we will be done with 
child labor, and that far better laws 
will be passed for the protection of the 
working women and to. safeguard 
young girls. In every case where a 
law has been passed raising the age 
of consent for young girls there has 
been the united womanhood of the 
state behind it. 

I believe that the moral effect of 
having responsibility of citizenship 
laid upon them will give an enormous 
impetus to developing the character of 
the women themselves; that it will 
make them bigger, broader, more 1n- 
telligent, and that it cannot but be 
beneficial for the mothers of the race 
to spend more time in studying the 
science of government, and less on the 
science of bridge whist 

I believe that the influence of moth- 
ers over their sons and of women 
over men generally will be enormously 
increased by giving women the ballot. 
A boy cannot help but despise the 
judgment of his mother when he 
knows that the law classes her in the 
same category with idiots, the crimi- 
nal and tue insane, and keeps her a 
perpetual minor. Nor can a man real- 
ly hold in reverence the woman he 
also holds as a chattel. 

I believe that the best and only ef- 
fective “trust busters” will be the 
woman voter. Put the ballot in the 
hand of the woman who daily finds 
that her dollar or two of inarket 
money buys less and less milk and 
meat, and bread for the hungry brood, 
and she will find some way to curb the 
rapacity of the great corporations that 
make millionaires of the few and pau- 
pers of the many. 

The trusts and the machine politi- 
cians do well to oppose woman suf. 
frage, for their day will be ended when 
woman is given the ballot.—News, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CALIFORNIA LEADS 





In sending in new subscriptions to 
The Woman's Journal this week Cali- 
fornia leads, with Pennsylvania second 
and Wisconsin third. Had Illinois, 
Indiana and Massachusetts each sent 
in one extra subscription they would 





Because the class that furnishes 





all have stood third with Wisconsin. 


NOTES AND NEWS 





The California E. S. A. has printed 
1,440,000 pages of suffrage literature, 
and has distributed 640,000 pages. 


Miss Mary N. Chase, President of 
the New Hampshire W. S. A., has been 
addressing large and _ enthusiastic 
Grange meetings on woman suffrage. 


Mrs. Pankhurst’s society lately gave 
a week of special effort to increase 
the circulation of their organ, “Votes 
for Women.” They report 1200 new 
subscribers obtained during the week. 


The California State Fair is to have 
a Woman’s Day, with a suffrage ad- 
dress by Dr. Charles F. Aked as one 
of its features. He is giving August 
and September to making suffrage ad- 
dresses under the auspices of the Col- 
lege Women’s League. 


The merchants of San Francisco are 
to have a display of suffrage windows, 
beginning August 21, and continuing 
through to August 26. The entire 
display in each case is to be yellow, 
the suffrage color, and the effect 
through the downtown district will un- 
doubtedly be startling. 

The Socialists’ State Conference, 
which met recently in Worcester, 
Mass., nominated Mrs. Rose Fenner of 
Worcester as candidate for Secretary 
of State. About 30 of the 300 dele- 
gates were women. An equal suffrage 
plank was incorporated in the party 
platform. 

“Stand by Dr. Wiley” is the mes- 
sage to the clubwomen of the naticn, 
being sent out by Mrs. Overton G. 
Ellis of Olympia, Washington. Mrs. 
Ellis is chairman of Food Sanitation, 
a committee of the Department of 
Public Health of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 

The Republican Central Committee 
of Polk County, Mo., has indorsed Miss 
Joetta McKinney to succeed her 
father, the late Asa M. McKinney, as 
county treasurer. Upon Miss McKin- 
ney’s election Polk County will have a 
woman superintendent of schools, a 
woman deputy county clerk and a 
woman county treasurer. 

Three women judges served in a Ta- 
coma (Wash.) divorce case as advisers 
to the superior court judge. They re- 
fused to recommend the granting of 
legal separation, agreeing among 
themselves, and with the judge, in the 
opinion that the differences between 
the couple were not sufficient to war- 
rant it. There had been an unseemly 
contest for the possession of a 19- 
months-old child, which was awarded 
to the mother. 

Dr. Helen C. Putnam of Providence, 
R. I., read a very interesting and sug- 
gestive paper on “Education for 
Parenthood,” at the recent convention 
of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion. [t was printed in full in the 
Journal of (Boston) for 
July 6. Send six cents in stamps to 
the publishers for that issue, and 
read the address. 


Education 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES 


When the Wesleyan Methodists of 
Great Britain opened their 168th Con- 
ference at Cardiff, Wales, last month, 
women were admitted for the first 
time as duly qualified representatives. 
The fifteen women elected from four- 
teen synods, whose admission at last 
makes so decided a departure from old 
precedent, cordially re- 
ceived and created a fine impression. 
Their leader, Mrs. Hugh Price Hughes, 
addressed the assembly several times 
very acceptably. The Conference 
marked its approval of women as ex- 
ercising authority as well as render- 
ing service, by electing Mrs. Hughes 
one of the sixteen lay representatives 
for a term of three years. 


were most 





The Rev. Gertrude von Petzold, M.A., 
the first woman to hold a pastorate in 
England, is preaching in Switzerland 
during her vacation this summer. Miss 
Petzold is remembered pleasantiy in 
this country for her excellent work 
while in charge of a Unitarian church 
in Iowa. Likewise, for her suffrage 
proclivities. Miss Hatty Baker, a min- 
ister in the Free Church, has occupied 
Miss Petzold’s pulpit in Birmingham. 
Miss Baker has written a booklet, en- 
titled “Women in the Ministry,;’’ in 


SENATOR BOURNE 


My advocacy of equal Suffrage 

based upon the same fundamenta 
principle as my advocacy of sents 
government. I am a believer in co 
intelligence and honesty of What | 
have been pleased to call the “com 
posite citizen.” Self-interest 
dominant force of humanity. Probably 
in a majority of cases selt-interes 
descends into selfish interest. No tee 
people ever have been 0; Probab}y 
ever will be exactly alike, consequent | 
because of the difference of tho n,,, 
sonal equation of the individ 
of society and the 


1S the 


per 


1al units 


resultant diffe; 
ence in the self or selfish interes; 
dominating each individual ynit where 


they act collectively an immens; num 
ber of different forces are liberateq 
each struggling for supremacy, anq 
thus engendering friction, so that he 
fore any community action can be 
established this attrition must Wear 
away the selfish interests, and general 
welfare, according to the majorit 
view of the community, absolute} 
control the community action 

Another reason I believe in woman 
suffrage is that women are myeh 
higher attuned than men—finer fiber— 
less selfish—higher developed. While 
I greatly doubt that under the adop 
tion of universal suffrage women wij! 
take the same interest in politica) 
issues that men do, I firmly believe 
that whenever any great issue is a: 
stake woman will exercise the priyi. 
lege given her and that the majorit 
will always be on the side that js 
right.—Senator Jonathan Bourne, Jr 





CALIFORNIA LAWS 
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from 
imperative. He said, “Women can do 
more with suffrage. Women should 
have the right to vote. 
ruled nations wisely and well, and 
have always improved conditions of 
the people over whom they reigned 
The women who have a great dea 
of the responsibility of the manage 
ment and purchasing in the large de 
partment stores of Los Angeles aie 
the strongest of the suffrage ad\ 
The Los Angeles “Times” i 
publishing a symposium of 
from the business women of thie cily 
and almost without exception the) 
advocate the enfranchisement 0! 
woman for obvious reasons. ‘Tliese 
women are helping to bring the ques 
tion to the attention of women who 
are under their charge. 
street-wide banners, in L 
Angeles, announce to the streams 0! 
pedestrians that headquarters f 
political equality leagues are open 4! 


cates. 


opinions 


Two 


day, every day. The “Votes 
Women” Club, with headquarters 0! 
the ground floor of the Merchant! 


Trust Building, on Broadway, and the 
Political Equality League, with head 
quarters in the Choral Hall in the 
Auditorium Building on Fifth Street, 
importuned the Board of Public Work 
for permission to string the banners 
with “California Next” emblazone! 
upon them. The Board, 
consideration for the voter—deciared 
such banners would unduly influence 
the men—and therefore denied the 
permission. But, undaunted, the su! 
fragists finally planned a banne! 
which the Board did not object--an¢ 
the public is now apprised of the loca 
tion of two of the largest organiz4 
tions in the state. In Venice Abbot! 
Kinney was more generous tha! om 
Los Angeles Board, and gracious!) 
gave permission to the Los Angeles 
suffragists to display their banne! 
with the five stars, denoting the “ 
frage states, and “California Next. 

A monster mass meeting at Ven!" 
on August 7, was held in St. Marks 
Place, where the banner was struts 

A thousand strong, the suffrasis™ 
of Los Angeles gathered the first ' 
the month, in the beautiful gardens ' 
the John D. Hooker residence 02 Adam? 
Street. It was a rallying, a pledsi"* 
of faith, an enrollment of new eg 
and an enthusiastic start for the oh 
half of the campaign. Mrs. Andre’ 


with greal 


yf 


camen's 
Lobingier, president of the W yon 
City Club, and Mrs. Shelley To . 

uffras® 


struck new chords on the s este 
harp, and presented the ae 8 
ment in an intelligent, logic@ 





which is shown the urgent need of the 
ordination of competent women. She 
is the corresponding secretary of the 
Free Church League for Woman Suf- 





frage. yo A. 


ner. To hear was to become nae 
verted. And many confessed ie 
conversion at the gates of yd pm 
ous gardens at the close of the i” 
noon. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN 


law in Kansas makes wife 





A new 

iesertion a felony. 

iss Kate Gordon addressed the 
mmet Normal School of Tulane 
" versity, New Orleans, on the sub- 
niversitys 

. of woman suffrage. 

yliss Mary Lambert of Oakland, 


calif. has W ritten a charming suffrage 
jay entitled “The Winning of Senator 
jones,” Which is soon to be produced 
in her city. 


\Irs. Marguerite Charter of the Eng- 
militants” is now visiting in New 
and is desirous of forming in 
at city a branch of the Irish 
\Voman's Franchise League. 


lish 
York 





Lillian Caldwell officiated as 
dge at a special bond election held 
woeently in Vancouver, Washington. 
She is ‘he first woman in the State to 
hold s position since the passage 


hold 
of the woman suffrage amendment. 


Miss 





Miss Harriet Quimby was recently 
awarded a pilot’s license at Hemp- 
ctead, L. I, by the Aero Club of Amer- 
iva, the governing body of aeronautics 
in this country. This is the first 
jicense that has ever been awarded a 
aviator in America, 


womal 





\clive suffrage work is reported as 
ving on in the Fox valley region, 
\ meeting, attended by farmers 

iy large numbers, was addressed by 
‘irs. Minona 8S. Jones of Chicago, and 
suffrage society was formed. Mrs. 
jones is holding a series of meetings 
ind Mary S. Wagner is advanc- 
ing (the interests of woman suffrage. 


Mrs. 





Miss Mollie Spicer, lately appointgd 
| deputy sheriff of Duchess County, 
\. Y, is said to be the first woman 
in the state to hold that office. She is 
employed by the New York Charities 
\id Association to rescue children 
irom worthless or dissolute parents, 
and she is often obliged to serve war- 
rants. As a deputy she is empowered 
io take whatever action is necessary. 





\n order recently issued by Post- 
General Hitchcock provides 
that none but government postage 
stamps may be affixed to the address 
ide of the envelope. Other stamps 
isuffrage, souvenir, ete.) may be 
placed on the back of the envelope. 
lf put on the address side the mail 
returned to the sender if 
known; otherwise it will be sent to 
the dead letter office. 

The only woman member of Chi- 
cago’s school board, recently chosen, 
is Mrs. John McMahon, who was a 
teacher before her marriage, and nat- 
urally very much interested in the 
schools. Mrs. McMahon is vice-presi- 
dent of the National Conference of 
Catholie Charities, and served two 
years as president of the Chicago 
Catholic Woman’s League. She is 
said (o be a woman of great ability. 
Her father was formerly a member of 
the school board. 

Sarah W. Whitney, for years 
of the Iowa Women’s Standard, 
who, on account of ill health, was ob- 
to remove to California, writes 
from her home in Pasadena of her 
intention to use all her time, strength 
and money in behalf of the suffrage 
amendment. Despite her weakened 
condition she has taken the chairman- 
chip of a precinct, and will set others 
io work. She is very optimistic about 
the campaign, and is amazed at the 
‘apid growth of support for equal suf- 


{ 
Tape 


master 


will be 


Mrs. 


ownel 


| 
Red 





Sister Rebecca Smezy of the Episco- 
bal Church, has been appointed to co- 
Operate with the magistrates in the 
‘ourt of domestic relations, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. It will be her duty to try to 
Settle quarrels between husbands and 
Vives, to appeal to the honor of men 
‘id women, especially those who 
little children, arouse self-re- 
‘bect, to force a realization of the re- 
Sbousibilities of parenthood, and to 
breveut, if possible, the humiliation of 
airing family troubles in court. 


have 





Bertha Damaris Knobe contributes a 
‘birited article to the August “World’s 
Vork” on “Recent Strides of Woman 
Suffrage.” A well-trained journalist, 
ad an able writer, Miss Knobe arrays 
ler facts without argument in a solid 
vhalaux, which cannot fail to impress 


the most indifferent reader or the most 
prejudiced anti-sutfragist. The illus- 
trations that accompany the article 
bear testimony that the “Votes-for- 
women” movenient in this country is 
steadily marching on. 





Miss Margaret Kelley, who has just 
heen appointed examiner of mints, is 
in charge and control of the immense 
business of all the mints of the United 
States during the absence of Director 
Roberts. It is said that she is the 
highest paid woman in the Govern- 
ment service, her salary being $3,000 
a year. She received $2,250 as chief 
clerk of the Mint Bureau, from which 
position she was promoted. Begin- 
ning as a stenographer, Miss Kelley 
has occupied almost every position in 
the Bureau, until now, at the age of 
thirty-five, she is acknowledged the 
highest authority in the country on 
mints, excepting only Director Rob- 
erts, her chief. 





Two new laws for the removal of the 
disabilities of married women have 
gone into effect this mid-summer. One 
in Michigan gives to the wife the right 
to-her own earnings. Heretofore a 
husband, no matter how worthless, 
could collect all the wages earned by 
his wife and spend them at his will. 
In Iowa a new law makes it possible 
for a married woman receiving per- 
sonal injury through negligence of an 
individual or company, in her own 
right to sue for damages. Heretofore 
the law required that the husband sue 
for the loss of his wife’s services, if 
redress was sought. But this new law 
states that in no case shall the dam- 
ages allowed to a wife exceed $6,000. 


Mrs. Johanne Meyer, a worker in all 
progressive causes in Denmark, at- 
tended the Universal Races Congress 
held recently in London, as a delegate 
of the Peace Society of Copenhagen. 
She is now conducting an inquiry in 
behalf of the Danish government to 
ascertain the effect the social and po- 
litical work of British women has on 
their home life. In her own country 
Mrs. Meyer was the first woman to 
speak from the platform in behalf of 
suffrage for women. In 1870 she was 
instrumental in founding the Dansk 
Kvinde Samsfund, an organization for 
the advancement of women. In 1888 
she started a woman suffrage paper 
entitled “What You Will.” She is now 
editor of a Danish paper. 


The Actress’ Franchise League of 
London produces suffrage plays from 
time to time. One of the new plays, 
“Miss Appleyard’s Awakening,” is 
showing how Miss Appleyard, a mem- 
ber of the Anti-Suffrage Society, is 
converted to the suffrage by a visit 
from a co-member of the “anti” 
society, Mrs. Crabtree. Miss Apple- 
yard is so appalled by her co-member’s 
views about women and their sphere 
that she finds her ideas are more akin 
to the suffrage than she thought. 
While nominally an “anti,” practically 
she has always been a suffragette. 
This little play will help to awaken 
many such as Miss Appleyard, who 
really by their lives advocate the suf- 
frage, and yet say they are against it. 


Miss Emma M. Gillette and Miss 
Harriet J. Hifton, representing the 
National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, spoke in favor of the Sult- 
zer parcel post bill at a hearing held 
recently by the Committee on Post 
Office and Post Roads. They told the 
committee that the demand for suf- 
frage literature had grown so rapidly 
that the parcels post, under which 11- 
pound packages could be sent through 
the mail, would be a great convenl- 
ence. Until recently the express com- 
panies have made a special rate of $4 
per 50 pounds for printed matter to 
the Pacific Coast, but that now the 
special rate applies only to 8-pound 
packages, and all heavier packages 
must pay the regular rates, or $6.75 
for 50 pounds, in advance. They said 
that frequently 75 pounds of literature 
are ordered at a time. 


My experience in investigating the 
condition of women wage earners war- 
rants the assertion that some of the 
evils from which they suffer would not 
exist if women had the right to place 
their ballots in the ballot box. In the 
States where women vote, there is far 
better enforcement of the laws which 
protect working girls.—Mrs. Freder- 
ick Nathan. 





; tion 
The National Suffrage Conven 
will be held at Louisville, Ky., Oct. 


19-25. 
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SILVER 


TROPHY CUP 





To be Presented Annually for Largest Number of Subscriptions to The Woman's Journal Between 


Conventions 


An ardent suffragist who is ambitious to see The Woman’s Journal have a subscription list of 100,000 
at an early date has just presented a little silver cup which is to be an annual trophy presented each year 
at the National Convention to the person who has secured the greatest number of subscriptions to The Wom- 
an’s Journal since the last convention. The cup is to go from person to person and the individual prize 
winner in each case is also to be given one of the Susan B. Anthony five-dollar gold pieces. 

Any suffragist who shall have won the trophy cup will be a distinct honor to the Cause, inasmuch as 
she will have succeeded in accomplishing more than anyone else in the alloted time to make The Wom- 
an’s Journal a powerful paper and thereby spread the suffrage message from shore to shore in this country. 
When The Woman’s Journal has become one of the very strongest papers in the United States any suffra- 
gist who shall have held the trophy one year and shall possess one of the Susan B. Anthony gold pieces 
may well feel proud of her work for humanity. 

The trophy for 1911 will go to the suffrage worker who has sent in the largest number of new sub- 
scriptions to The Woman’s Journal between the present date (August 12) and October 19, 1911. Every sub- 
scription to count toward the trophy awarded at the 1911 Convention must be received in the Boston office 
of The Woman’s Journal by October 19 at 12 o’clock noon. 


Renewals will not count. 


trial subscriptions may count as one yearly subscription. 


working for the trophy and not through others. 


It will be an honor to any State to be able to claim the winner of the trophy. 


Two six-month subscriptions may count as one yearly subscription; four 
Subscriptions must be sent direct by the person 


All State and local 


associations will therefore want to ca-operate to the utmost with the individual local workers in their attempt 


to win the cup. 
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ILLINOIS NEWS 





Out-of-Door Difficulties in Suffrage 
Work—Preparations For Next 
Legislative Campaign 





Mrs. Ella S. Stewart, President of 
the Hlinois Equal Suffrage Association, 
is speaking this month on many oc- 
On August 12 she speaks at 
the Chautauqua at Litchfield, Illinois, 
and on August 22 at Sharpsburg. She 
spoke recently five times on four days 
on the following subjects: “Newer 
Ideals of Patriotism,” “Legislative Pro- 
cedure,” “Movements for Social Better- 
ments,” “The Meaning of the Women’s 


casions. 


Movement,” “The Call of the Twen- 
tieth Century to Women.” 
Suffrage in Egypt 
It may sound dismal, but at the 


very outset we want to assure every- 
one that it was not. In fact, with the 
exception of three days in which the 
rain poured down on the unoffending 
suffrage party, Egypt (as southern IIli- 
nois is called) was the brightest place 
we ever struck. The sun was always 
shining. It seemed to take particular 
delight in shining at night and early 
in the morning. When we slept out in 
the orchard of some kind farmer (who 
didn’t know we were there) as we 
were forced to do on several occasions 
because of the intense heat in the 
hotels, the sun always arose at 4 A. M. 
It sounds poetic to say you watched 
the sun rise, but it isn’t half so poetic 
when that sun breaks into the first 
sound nap you have had after a 
strenuous day of speaking, with the 
thermometer at 100 degrees in the 
shade. 

The heat was bad enough, but the 
roads were worse! To anyone who | 
has traveled the length of Illinois all 
one needs to say is: “We went to 
Cairo by way of Vienna,” to have that 
person fall over in a dead faint. The 
only way to revive him is to hand 
him a subscription blank to The 
Woman's Journal. The shock recalls 
him to his cents at once. The roads 
really are atrocious down State. Some 
of the hills in that range of the 
Ozarks that crosses Illinois are prac- 
tically at right angles with the level 
road. If the driver of an automobile 
was ever plucky, that driver was Miss 
Ruth Harl. She took that old Mitchell 
over some roads that we were told 
were impassible for an automobile. 
Some times we were forced to take 
to the train, but she managed to get | 
us to most places and always in| 
plenty of time for the meeting. 

But in spite of the hardships the 
trip was a very pleasant and profitable | 
We went into some towns where 


one. 
they had never heard a_ suffrage 
speech, and found some splendid 


friends for the cause. In many towns 
we secured a suffrage chairman who 
will be ready to work when the time 
comes. When our next legislative 
campaign is on we hope to have 4 
better organized force of workers from 
all parts of the State than we have 
had before. 

We were well looked after in many 
towns, although in some places, where 
we have no names, we had to pay our 
own hotel expenses. 

Mrs. Eleanor King and Miss Harriet 
Grim were the speakers on the tour. 
Mrs. King is a new worker in Illinois 
suffrage circles, and is certainly prov- 
ing a very valuable one. She was 
with us for two weeks, and spoke par- 





ticularly of the home woman’s need 
of the ballot. She is a good speaker 
and always won the sympathy of her 
audience. 

After she returned to Chicago Miss 
Harl and Miss Grim carried on the 
work for the last three weeks. Miss 
Har] turned speaker as well as driver. 
She explained the purpose of the tour, 
told of the work that had been done 
in Illinois and gave her reasons for 
being a suffragist.. She won applause 
by telling the audience that the first 
thing she intended to work for when 
she got the ballot was good roads in 
Southern Illinois. Miss Grim gave 
general arguments in favor of suf- 
frage, 

Other workers offered to come, but 
the heat was so intense that we were 
uever sure from day to day how long 
we could keep it up, and decided it 
was best not to bring any more people 
down. 

The Record-Herald sent a very fine 
reporter, Geo. T. Odell, for the first 
two weeks. His daily account of the 
trip aroused great interest through- 
out the State. When he was recalled 
because of the extra session of the 
Legislature, Lenton W. James, a lad 
of 19, a relative of Miss Grim, joined 
us. He made himself useful by open- 
ing the meeting with clarinet or vocal 
solo—not to speak of his usefulness 
in cranking the machine when it 
balked, 

Altogether we consider the tour a 
decided success. Three new workers 
were broken in and many suffragists 
discovered in Southern Illinois. 

Harriett B. Grim. 


CHANGED THEIR MINDS 


The anti-suffragists are sending to 
many papers a statement that Pro- 
fessor Dicey of Oxford, England, who 
formerly believed in woman suffrage 
is now, asainst it, and that Her- 
bert Spencer also changed his mind 
about it. Kew people in America care 
much about Professor Dicey. Herbert 
Spencer in his old age went back upon 
many of the progressive ideas of his 
youth, equal suffrage among them. 
His change of mind on this subject 
might have carried more weight if he 
had not attempted to give the reason 
for it. He said that, as men are re- 
quired to fight, and women are not, 
if both were allowed to vote it would 
create a ‘‘privileged class’ of voters. 
But, if so, we have a privileged class 
of voters already in the great number 
of men who are legally exempt from 
military service and yet are allowed 
to vote. Herbert Spencer himself was 
exempt from military service at the 
time when he wrote this argument. 
Col. T. W. Higginson pointed out that, 
according to the U. S. military sta- 
tistics, a majority of the doctors, 
lawyers, ministers and editors ex- 
amined for military service during our 
civil war were found to be physically 
unfit, 


It is right that I should have the 
ballot. If the president has the right 
to it, so have I. If it is my right, I 
ought to exercise it, for my own good 
and that of humanity. Without it, I 
am not as useful, as strong or as wom- 
anly as I might be. | am, or try to 
be, a defender of the things that are 
right and just, and it is my duty to use 
every means of defending them more 
effectively. — Rev. Florence Kollock 


Crooker. 





BAY STATE DOINGS 





Massachusetts Suffragists Lose no Op- 
portunities to Educate the Public— 
Trolly Car Crowds Intently Read 
Rainbow Votes for Women Litera- 
ture 





With the assistance of automobile, 
carriage, tunnel and trolley car the 
suffragists of Massachusetts are mak- 
ing rapid strides toward educating the 
public to the most up-to-date suffrage 
sentiment. Not a day passes but a 
group of towns is besieged and a 
corps of good suffrage speakers ad- 
dress audiences two or three times. 
A report of one meeting will give some 
idea of the resourcefulness and ac- 
tivity of the women who are working 
with determination to line up the 
voters of the state in favor of equal 
suffrage. 

With Votes for Women bags, full of 
rainbow literature and suffrage but- 
tons, slung over their shoulders, and 
with a great yellow pennant, four up- 
to-date advocates made their way to 
the College Club, where they had 
dinner, sowing a few seed by the way, 
Boarding a well-laden trolley car and 
realizing that their suffrage bags were 
literally overflowing, they met the 
emergency by distributing the surplus 
rainbow literature to a few of the 
occupants of the car. When they 
changed cars for the tunnel they, left 
a good proportion of their fellow 
travelers diligently reading “What it 
is all about.” 

In the tunnel car they began to fold 
literature for the coming meeting at 
Winthrop Beach. The car was well 
filled with a crowd who had never 
seen “Suffragettes,” and who appeared 
tremendously interested in the process 
ot folding the gay leaflets. Taking 
advantage of the friendly curiosity, 
the suffragists distributed a few leaf- 
lets. Those who had been overlooked 
eagerly held out their hands for what 
they felt was due them. 

At Winthrop Beach they, were met 
by two other suffragists who were rid- 
ing about in a carriage. They at once 
took the Votes for Women banner, un- 
furled it and drove up and down the 
boulevard a few times to collect the 
crowd. Driving into a vacant lot and 
unhitching the horse, the suffragists 
made use of the carriage as a platform. 
Crowds of people came hurrying from 
all directions, and soon the first 
speaker was well under way. For two 
hours the immense crowd stood in the 
moonlight hearing the plea for democ- 
racy, the woman's need of the ballot, 
and asking questions to help clinch 
the arguments. In the meanwhile 
three women circulated in the crowd 
selling buttons, giving away literature, 
answering arguments and getting 
signatures for the Woman Suffrage 
Party. The meeting was so successful, 
and the buttons sold so well that the 
suffragists are hoping to hold many 
other meetings in the same town, thus 
coming in touch with the immense 
population that surges nightly, to the 
attractive waterfront. A. BE. R. 





Miss Hazel M. Cole of Springfield, 
Mass., won the highest honors this 
year at the Law School, Albany, N. 
Y. The Josiah B. Benton prize for 
excellency in a class of 54 was 
awarded to Miss Cole. It was from 
this school that the late President 
McKinley won his degree, 
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THE LORDS AND THE LADIES 


There is general satisfaction in the United States over the 
passage of the bill abolishing the Lords’ power of absolute and 
perpetual veto upon legislation favored by the House of Com- 
mons. This has now been reduced to the power to delay legis- 
iation for two or three years. There is a difference between 
time-honored and time-execrated customs; and the Lords’ veto 
had become an object of righteous execration. In England there 
is still an unreconciled and irreconcilable minority of “last 
ditchers,” but in America everyone feels it to have been un- 
reasonable that a certain number of men should possess by 
“hereditary right’—i. e., by the mere accident of birth—the 
power to block to all eternity legislation desired by the repre- 
sentatives of the rest of the nation. Some day it will be seen 
to be just as irrational that half the American people, by a 
mere accident of birth—the accident of sex—should have the 
sole right to make and unmake laws for the other half. To 
the honor of American men, be it said, that already in five States 
they have of their own accord given up this antiquated mo- 
nopoly of political privilege. They have voted to share it with 
their mothers, sisters and wives; and they have made this con- 
cession to progress good humoredly and graciously, without the 
astonishing riot raised by the “last ditchers” in England as 
their final protest against the inevitable. A. 8. B. 


DR. HARVEY W. WILEY, SUFFRAGIST 


Public sympathy is strongly behind Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, 
and there is much indignation against the effort to force his 
resignation in the interest of the manufacturers of adulterated 
foods. The inquiry into the case has led to a wide ventilation of 
the persistent attempts that have been made to cripple the 
enforcement of the national pure-food law. Intelligent house- 
wives must have followed the developments with much interest 
and with growing disgust. Dr. Wiley’s conduct stands out 
more and more clearly as that of an honest and fearless de- 


| will have to be the price ot liberty, 





fender of the public from unwholesome and poisonous foods. 


have been able to raise up 
enemies against him even in his own office. Eternal vigilance 
in regard to freedom from 
being poisoned as well as in regard to other kinds of freedom. 
| Dr. Wiley has been eternally vigilant in behalf of the public; 
therefore the poisoners desired his scalp, but it seems that 
this time they will not get it. ‘ 

Today the people of the United States have more faith 
in Dr. Wiley’s judgment on the pure-food question than in that 
of anyone else. And Dr. Wiley has again and again expressed 
his conviction that the passage and enforcement of effective 
pure-food laws would be helped by woman suffrage. 

A. 8S. B. 


TWO MAYORS 





Hon. D. L. Thomas, Mayor of O’Fallon, Ill, is at a deadlock 
with the City Council. He and they do not belong to the same 
political party, and they refuse to confirm his appointments, 
and the city affairs are more or less tied up in consequence. 
Mayor Thomas writes to the press that the City Council are 
blocking his attempts at reform, that they have four times 
refused to confirm the man he has appointed as city attorney, 
and that, on account of the disagreement “the city must trust 
to luck to protect it from disease, pestilence and plague,” as 
there is no one to enforce the health ordinances. 

Deadlocks are not uncommon when a mayor and his council 
entertain irreconcilable views. The Associated Press does not 
find the troubles of this little Illinois city worth mentioning. 
But when just the same kind of trouble arises in a little city 
in Kansas, which happens to have a woman for mayor, the 
fact is exploited in the newspapers from one end of the country 
to the other, and is absurdly claimed as a proof of woman’s 
unfitness for politics. More than a score of women have served 
as mayors in Kansas, and have given good satisfaction, some 
of them being re-elected term after term. This is the first 
instance of trouble in 24 years. On the other hand, not a year 
passes in the United States without some mayor of the sterner 
sex getting at loggerheads with his council. It is so common 
that it attracts no general notice. The immense publicity given 
to the disagreement in Hunnewell is a proof of the widespread 
interest in the woman question. 

The use made of it is also a proof of the unfair tactics to 
which the opponents of equal rights for women are willing to 
Mayor Ella Wilson is in trouble not because she has 
been misbehaving, but council has been mis- 
behaving—misbehaving to such an extent that the Governor of 
Kansas has announced that he will ouster proceedings 
brought against them for refusing to perform their legal duties. 
Just suppose that the case were reversed—that the Mayor of 
Hunnewell man who wanted to enforce the law, and 
the five councillors were women who set themselves against its 
Suppose that the women refused to attend the 
council meetings called by the mayor, refused to confirm any 
of his appointments, and in general took the ground that they 
“wouldn't play,” until the Governor had to take measures to 
declare their offices vacant. Would not all the anti-suffragists 
point to the childish petulance of these councillors as a glaring 
and irrefutable proof of women’s “unfitness for the game of 
politics?” 

Each of the flimsy arguments raised against suffrage for 
women from some ‘individual woman’s trouble or misconduct 
could be raised with double force against suffrage for men. 
But the very men most opposed to equal suffrage would hoot 
at the idea that the misconduct or misfortunes of any individual 
man or body of men could be an adequate reason for depriving 
all men of the ballot. A. S. B. 


SUFFRAGE AND SEWING-MACHINES 
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A correspondent asks us to mention in The Woman’s 
Journal any good law existing in a suffrage State that is not 
to be found in some non-suffrage State. Colorado was the first 
and for some years the only State that had the law of “con- 
tributory delinquency.” (It may still be the only one; but, as 
other good features of Colorado’s legislation for children have 
been copied by other States, this may have been copied also. 
We should be glad of information upon this point.) Formerly, 
if a child offended against the law, the child alone was pun- 
ished. Now, if it can be shown that parents, guardians or 
other grown persons contributed to make the child a culprit 
by their neglect or otherwise, they are held responsible and 
are punished also. 

In several States, if a man lives upon the earnings of a 
fallen woman, it is a legal offence, about equal to vagabond- 
age. In many States it is not a legal offence at all. So far 
as we are aware, Colorado is the only State that has made it 
a felony. 

We do not know of any State except Colorado that re- 
quires the “Travelling Library,” for which it appropriates 
money to be in charge of a board of women commissioners, 
chosen by the State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

In Australia, if a widow is left destitute with a family of 
young children and the State has to provide for them, in- 
stead of boarding the children in an institution or in the homes 
of strangers, it boards them with the mother, thus enabling 
her to keep the family together. One State of the Union has 
just taken a tentative step in this direction; we do not know 
of any that goes the full length of the Australian law. On all 
these points we should be glad of information. With more 
than 40 States in the Union, all of them constantly tinkering 
their laws, no one person can have an exhaustive and up-to- 
date knowledge of their more than 40 codes. 

But the whole question is irrelevant. 
forbidden to use sewing-machines, 
justice, it would be no answer to say, “Is there any single 
garment that can be made by a sewing-machine which has 
never been made by hand?” Legal improvements can be made 
by indirect influence, but that method is needlessly long and 
hard. Of the women who have worked for better laws, the 
great majority have become convinced, with Jane Addams, 
that that “littke mechanism,” the ballot, would make their 
work easier. 

To carry the comparison a step farther, suppose tailors 
were allowed to use sewing-machines, but dressmakers were 
not. Suppose the tailors admitted that they would not on any 
account give up their own machines and go back to hand 
sewing, yet insisted that it was easier for women to sew by 
hand. Suppose that most of the dressmakers wanted to be 
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and complained of the in- 
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allowed to use machines, but women who Pen, 
dressmaking united with a few ultra-conservative dressmak 
that and more A tty 
Suppose it were pointed out that those dressmakerys 
not want to use machines would not be compelled to do 
and suppose the very same ultra-conservative dressmake ars ae 
had insisted that hand-sewing was quicker and easier 0 
tested that if any dressmakers were allowed to at 
all would have to do so, as otherwise those who dic 
them left behind. Then we should have ap exy 
parallel to the irrational attitude of the women anti. Suffragisy 
Suppose the tailors maintained that no dressmaker ought to 
permitted to use a machine until all dressmakergs were unani. 
mous in wanting to do so. Then we should have & paralle) 
case to the present attitude of some men. 7 
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NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS LETTER 


“If only women would be more sensible about their Clothes 
the suffrage movement would progress faster.” This remark 
was made by a thoughtful man, a member of a Men’s League 
for Woman Suffrage, a man whose service to the 
decidedly greater than that of those “who only stand and 

This being the silly season, it may perhaps be exes 
discuss the relatively frivolous subject of clothes, and Write a 
Headquarters letter, from the height of a wonderful New Hamp 
shire hill, instead of from the height of the seventeenth flooy 
of 505 Fifth New York. 

In the first place, we can grant the truth of his statemep; 
with promptness and sincerity, and we can do more than tha 
We can ask him to go with us still further along the |ogjoea 
line of his own argument, and conclude that the responsip)jjjj, 
of deterring the suffrage movement, so far 
men and 
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to hope for any speedy results, 
We all recognize the obvious idiocies in women’s fashions 


the length to which we go in scurrying to live up to the 
letter of the rigid but unwritten law, which compels us | 
have our skirts wide or narrow, our sleeves big or little, o 
heels high or low, our hats so broad that we can't enter + 
door of a street car without caution, or so snug as to resemble 


a bathing cap, all these, and more, as the case may be 
us faithful to 
us following sulkily at 
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But suppose, 
to stop their scramble fo 
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were ready 


clothes useful, suppose they 


to be as sensible as the most scornful of they wish 
they might be, then what? 
the help of the men? 

It makes the matter 
that the bread and butter of some 
families is hopelessly dependent upon 
changes of women’s fashions, and that the tendency is steadily 
toward an the number of year. Ii 
women evolved their own fashions and manufactured their own 
clothes all by themselves, the responsibility might 
thrown upon them alone, but they don’t. 

The originators of fashions are 
famous costume designers of Paris are men; 
hats, underwear and all the small ap) 
attire men. And, 
facturing and the retailing of all these things are subject to 
the same conditions which govern all modern business; aon: 
these conditions is the fact that profits are coming more Ali 
more to be based on the quick “turning stock,” and 
the discounts on prompt payments, and it 
advantage of dealers to furnish the public with extreme styles 
of which people are sure to tire in a short time. For the same 
reason it is of no advantage to the dealer to offer very durable 
clothes for sale. His business suffers, if he does so. His one 
ambition must ever be to keep people wanting something ne, 
as Many times a year as possible. “Speeding up” is a phrase 
applicable to almost all departments of business life, and 
well indicates the artificiality of our economic system, 
produces not primarily for rational consumption, but for profits; 
which assumes that there could not naturally be adequate el 
ployment for all, and that an over-stimulated demand is neces 
sary. 

In fact the whole complicated economic problem is drasse' 
before us for solution, if we insist upon a thorough reform |" 
women’s fashions, And it is not exactly fair in men to reser 
the privilege of being scornful about the weakness of women in 
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following fashion, when they are so completely involved in the 
folly themselves. 

Of course women could, if they would, refuse to be a part) 
to the whole process, by refraining from purchasing the product 
of this artificially stimulated business, but then men W‘ ld be 
forced to create the artificial stimulation in some other W4: 
Possibly they would be willing to do it by adopting rapid - 
extraordinary changes of fashion in their own clothes There 
are vast opportunities for flights of fancy there. 

But the logical and best alternative ought to be that (his 
is a human problem, neither masculine nor feminine, but bot 
and that it is capable of solution by the joint effort of me” ‘ — 
women alike, who will together undertake to reconstruct 50° iet 
upon a more reasonable basis. The most necessary tool for - 
work of reconstruction is, of course, the ballot. So it is pe ins 
the cart before the horse to demand that women shall first 
and alone—be sensible about their clothes without at all con 
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very gentle 


Incidentally, it is interesting to note that the 
man with whose remark I began these moralizings was ol 
only a few days ago making what seemed from his oW" i 
of view an extraordinary concession to that same foolishnes* 
which, in women, he claimed would retard the suffrase move 
ment. He had climbed a long hill, in the heat of a mid sumil 
afternoon, to make a call, being arrayed in a becoming 
picturesque negligee shirt, but he dutifully put on bis ‘ 
woolly coat before going into the house. Why? Could 
possibly have been fashion? One wonders what kind of 4 _ 
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A Woman's Weapons 
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lO de ny, 


Such a being, it is hard 
it is impossible to conquer. 
Man makes this question into a war, 
Must enlist for life, because what a 
‘ian may forego for herself, she 
for her children. 
‘gh her whole struggle for exist- 
children have been ber 
“sth and her weakness; her weak- 
in that handicapped her 
=e ‘ally; her strength in that for 
oy “strength was as the 
“Neth of ten!” 
Sarah Barnwell Elliott. 
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Suffragette,” by Sylvia Pank- 
el» $1.50; a new Journel subserip- 
“ol and the book for $2. 
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2102 


DRESS 


LADIES’ HOUSE 


The plain waist is cut 





in peasant style 


RUCS REPAIRED 


While the family is away for the sum- 
mer is an advantageous time for the neces- 
sary repairs to be made in the furnishings 
of the town house, and the housekeeper 
who wishes to have her oriental floor cov- 
erings or hangings repaired and cleansed 
will find us @ most efficient agent for this 
important work. 


ARMENIAN RUG AND CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 


15 TEMPLE PLACE Tel., Ox. 3025 


Booklet mailed upon request 





“Woman and Labor” 
Olive Schreiner’s Great Book 


Every Suffragist needs it. 
at Headquarters 


505 Fifth Avenue 
$1.37 postpaid, 


JUS SUFFRAGII 


The Organ of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance 


Published monthly, in English, by 
Martina Kramers, at 92 Kruiskade, 
Rotterdam, Holland; price 82 cents a 
year. Gives the news of the organized 
movement for woman suffrage all over 
the world. 

The Woman’s Journal will forward 
subscriptions, if desired; but in that 
case 18 cents additional should be 
enclosed to cover cost of money 


On sale 





with the sleeves and body in one, there 
being no shoulder seam. There is a seam 
in the center of the back, which helps 
when the material is narrow, but the 
closing is in the front on the left side. 
The skirt has five gores. The front 
forms a plain flat panel with the opening 
at one side, and the other gores are 
slightly gathered and attached to the belt 
which finishes the waist. 

Serge, cheviot, pongee, linen 
ham may be used in making a 
this character. 

The pattern 5102 is cut in sizes 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. Medium size re 
quires 61-8 yards of 36-inch material 
The above pattern can be obtained by 
sending 10 cents to the office of this paper 


or ging 
dress of 


oo 


order and postage. 

THE FORERUNNER 
A monthly magazine; written, 
edited, owned and published by 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 
67 Wall St., New York City, U.S.A. 
Subscription per year: 


Domestic, $1.00 Canada, 


$l.i2 
Foreign, $1.25 

















AMENDMENTS TO THE FORM OF BEOU 
NATIONAL CONSTI. QUEST 
TUTION scar 
‘ I hereby give and be 
’ aa : “ ¢ ¢ queath to the 

Almost daily letters are received in| National American Woman Suff 

the office at Headquart i Associati : usrage 
juarters in regard | Association, being incorporated under 

to proposed amendments to the Na-| the laws of the District of Columbi 
tional Constitution, and several) the sum of $ oon - 
; a i : : WUE OE Gece cccccscecee » principal 
amendme nts have been sent to The | and interest to be applied by such = 
Woman's Journal and published since | sociation for the support end promo 
i 2 j [oe P 

the time for doing so expired. , tion of the cause of woman suffrage 

The last issue of The Woman’s| a , 
Journal, in which an amendment could | TREO so ccsecennsercconescuvcceccs 
be published 80 as to be acted upon | = — — — ad 
at th ' 

the next National Convention was| REPORT OF THE SUSAN B 
July 15th, after due notice had been ANTHONY FUND 
- en to the Board of General Officers. (Continued) 

Such notice of amendment, however, | 
while it may not be acted upon at the Contributions Through Plan and 
next Convention would be a sugges- Otherwise 
tion and might be discussed and acted 
upon at the following Convention. Mrs. Chas. Y. Meredith, Rich- 
A. H. 8S. scans Ba SO aS $25.00 
ee | Me. Bie Keener, New Orleans 25,00 
| Hice Association of Louisiana, 
A CORRECTION through H. L. Gueydan ..... 20.00 

; —s Collections through Ellen Doug- 

Upon the advertisement in your pa- las Hoge, Wheeling, W. Va. 25.40 
per of Eugene A. Hecker’s “Short — Agnes Ryan, Boston, Mass. 12.00 
History of Woman's Rights,” I — mares Witten’, 
sent to the publishers for a copy. In Alexander K. Gage ....... 1.00 
looking over the short account of the Miss Reynaud ............ -50 
laws of the different States I find a Mrs. THE wee eeeeeee eens 1.00 
gross misstatement concerning Flori- Mrs. F. Hunt ............ 1.00 
in tomes “hen at tened anne A Mise M. Booth ........c 1.00 
laws: “Age Of legal consent, 16 Mrs. Cleland ............. 50 
(but practically 10, as penalty above Grace Bonnell ............ 50 
10 is insignifieant).” Gertrude Gage ........... 1.00 

In looking up Florida statutes of Miss Horbach ............ 50 
1903, I find: “Whoever has carnal | Mrs. J. Whitemore ....... 1.00 

iin 3 oever has carnal in- Dr. Minnie E. Dawson 1.00 
tercourse with any unmarried female Dr. Juanita Lea .......... 1.00 
who is at the time of such intercourse Esther Boynton .......... 1.00 
under the age of eighteen years, shall|, Mrs. Horbeeh ............ 50 
a eile tes Mimi t t rhrough Mrs. Marion Nestler, 

1 punishe y imprisonment no New Orleans: 
more than ten years or by fine not Mary KE. Fitzmaurice, N. Y. 1.00 
exceeding two thousand dollars, or by John IF. MeClenon, N. Y... 1.00 
both fine and imprisonment.” al K. —— <q" ih _ 

. as -_ ———-* 1eresa Seligman, N. Y. .. 00 

If Hecker 8 book is no more rell M. B. Lemlin. N. Y........ ‘50 
able in other things than in this little Ella L. Anthony, N. Y. ... 50 
item, it is not to be trusted, Olga Pollak, N.Y. 26.60 . 50 

Such statements are an injury to a eee ee 4 sf sind = 
giscikn “gps er ons Amelia Weingart, N. Y. ... 5 
State. No couple with a family of Stella Chatfield, N. Y. .... ‘on 
daughters would want to move to such Florence Reinscreiber, N.Y. 25 
® State. Mabel Hanaway, N. Y. .... 25 

C. Groniger Gore. Rosetta T. McLaughlin, N.Y. 25 

Stell: lej yt J f 

Orlando, Fla. " Ste lla Weingart, N. Y. +0 50 
a re »,| Through Mrs. Judith Winsor 

[The statement in Mr. Hecker’s Smith, Boston: 
book is certainly incomplete; but our Mrs. J. W. Smith ......cc- 1.00 
correspondent should note that the law Elizabeth A. Turner ...... 1.00 
names only a maximum limit to the Amelia H. Ritman ........ 10 

. ah Laura S. Plummer ........ 50 
penalty; there is no minimum limit Alice M. Decker ......... 50 
The punishment may be as low as one Katherine H. Shute ...... 1.00 
day’s imprisonment. Recently a mag- Eliza D. Graham Sa a gia ail 50 
istrate in Scotland gave a penalty of ONVO A. BOO ccivscccovce 1.00 
et |= RE csnarseces 50 
only ten days in an aggravated cat Mare GC, GOS cssccscccae 1.00 
of this kind. Ed. W. J.J Dora Williams ........... 1.00 
- [Gm TE. FIGUMGRY 2c cccccesss 50 
Clara L. Russell ...cccces 10 
LITERARY NOTICE i ee 50 
andes Mrs. Laura Elder, Toronto .... 8.00 
, ” 1 | Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead ...... 8.00 
‘s visluas x v rI.N ri 

An American Suffragette, by Through Miss Louise Collens, 
Stevens of Denver, Colorado, is a NOt-} New Orleans .........+00.- 7.10 

able contribution to the suffrage) Mr. S. H. B. Myers, New Orle- 
: ; illi ‘ oa 4.30 

cause. It is published by William) ams .........-.. settee teens 

iis any. Ne , and| Through Mrs. O. W. Chamber- 
Rickey & Company, aig bed : lain, New Orleans ......... 3.20 
will be out on the 26th inst. Price M. Taylor, for five friends, 
$1.20 net. Washington, D. C. ...ccccce 3.50 

Mr. Stevens was an earnest advocate| Mrs. C. W. Jacobs, for mother, 
of suffrage when the campaign was on husband and self, Rock Val- 
in Colorado, and has never swerved _ley, Ta. se eee cece se eeeeeaee 3.00 
in his allegiance. As he believed in| Through eae Donaldson, 
it as an abstract principle, rather than Waukesha, Wis.: 
ayy pon -. ian tat been dis- Mrs. Margaret Donaldson 2.00 
pin Roe because it has failed to Charles Botter, Brookfield 50 
> ae a new heaven and earth, A Della Busse, Waukesha 25 
practical politician, and a student of L, Barker, Brookfield ..... .25 
human nature, he has followed the de-| Mrs. Mattie Betts, Memphis, 
velopment of conditions under the BOOR., vsvacever seceecececess 3.50 

oe. Ro ae d is a| Nellie Wade Whitcomb, Port- 
changed status of woman, and 1s a and. Me 3.00 

a atin a sliever ‘ the enfrah- » 4 Bo cee eseseeeeeeseeee . 

more ardent Dellever han be was| Bis RB. Stone, New York ..... 3.00 
chisement of wome - eyegests| Through Mrs. Sarah Katen, 
twenty years ago. The book suggests ae ; : 

he is a pronounced radical on| Newtown, Pa.: 
im es 6 poo he woman Sarah J. Katen, Newtown.. 50 
other matters, and — t ayer A. B. Rice, Newtown ..... 50 
movement merely as a ye a Margaret B. Wiggins, New- 
evolution of humanity, and its onwal SO ee 50 
march to a higher goal, but the hogy Susanna Palmer, Newtoown 25 
ant theme is not forgotten in the i Sarah J. Reeder, Newtown 25 
velopment of the story. Abbie Martindell, Newton.. —.25 

As a story it will appeal to thous-| Anna M. Thompson, New- 
ands of readers who care little or| SN Sng ese eat ales 25 
nothing for woman suffrage per Se,| Eliza Hance, Newtown .... 25 
but enjoy plot and mystery and the) Phebe A. Carver, Newtown = .°5 
unraveling of tangled webs, for it Is) Annie H. Eastburn, New- 

a story, not an elongated tract. The| Pe rere te rT ee .25 
chapters dealing with the murder, and | Mary W. Bonsal, Newtown 10 
the court scenes, recall the fact that} Harriet Gore, Newtown... 10 
Mr. Stevens was at one time the Dis-| Sarah H. Burgess, New 

trict Attorney of Denver, and made a ee ORT ee re hee 10 
brilliant record. Several noted cases Mary Ann Tyson, Newtown 10 
were tried during his term of office,] yrs) Martha Porter, New Or- 

the most famous being the trial of Dr. MeeM ee ee at Lo 3.00 
Graves for the murder of his friend! Janette L. Boynton, N. Y. City 2.00 
and patron, Mrs. Barnaby. That was) Sarah F. Sargent, Malden, Mass. 2.00 
a case where death was caused by| Lois J. Roberts, Phila. ........ 2.00 
poison, but it has no other resem-| F{, Boyles Barnes, Lake Geneva, 

blance to the mystery about which the} | oi RES ae a SR 2.00 
events of this book are grouped. | Emma B. Sweet, Rochester, N.Y. 2.00 

The book will probably be revieweu| Mrs. H. Dudley Coleman, New - 

at length later. ; | GOOG <esccsssas Steet neees 2.26 
Ellis Meredith. | Through Mrs. Louise Hyatt, 

New Orleans: 10 

ee , eee ee CTE CCT .00 

Miss Mary Tillinghast of New York, | Mrs. R. L. Emery ......++- 1.00 
at the age of seventy years, continues | Mrs. John Grote ........-. 50 
to design the stained glass windows! Through Mrs. Amelia Miller, a 

yhi ‘ is famous. Six o'clock New Orleans .......- setae 05 
ne wes yan gt bef her | Through Miss Lillie Richard- 
each morning finds her we sll gon, New Orleans: 
easel, and when the creative spirit is| Lillie Richardson ....... . 1,00 
strong within her, no ten hour limit Hilda Kahn, Rayne, La. .. =a 
is set to her work-day. Mrs. H. G. Patterson ..... . 





Mrs. C. F. Porter 
Through Mrs. James McConnell, 
New Orleans: 


Mrs. Elizabeth Logan Me- 
CE edecuwcderreees 
Miss Phoebe Palfrey ...... 
Miag Ant Here ...cccosess 
Mrs. Victor Herbert, New Or- 
DL: ded debie> a Bhetawsatacne a 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hendry, Okla- 
DOE. vi ctviseteteirecetaiwes 
Mrs. Mary Hayward, Shadron, 
er rey er ee 


Miss Florence Addicks, Hever- 


re eee 
Miss Stern, New Orleans ..... 
Lelia G. Munce, Richmond, Va. 


Ella B. 
Ohio 
Mrs. M. F. Cannell, Maquoketa, 
Ta, 
Mrs. Emma Carr Bates, Boone, 
Ta. 


Ransom, Wyoming, 


ee | 
ee 


Mrs. W. A. Shoemaker, 
Cloud, Minn. 
Mrs. G. D. Smith, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 
Hattie L. Webber, Rochester, 


D- crececcedaeeercavececes 
Marie M. Bradley, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Helen L. Sumney, Washington, 
SS rere rT Terre ere 
Mary Conyngton, Washington, 
B €. 
Mrs. Raymond Brown, N.Y. City 
Mrs. Chas. Brainerd, N. Y. City 
Agnes Blackwell Jones, Eliza- 
Meth, Bi. de ccctevsvossccesve 
Mrs. James Floy, Elizabeth, N.J. 
Miss G. S. Floy, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Mrs. C. S. Gilson, Elizabeth, 
ee Serer rere Te rer rer rrr eT 
Mrs. H. Jones, Elizabeth, N, J. 
Mrs. E. T. Schann, Elizabeth, 
De. Be diossnerastesiarevasesa 
Mrs. O. A. Buck, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Mrs. J. M. Cole, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Mrs. Victoria Bradley, 
wood, N. Y. 
Mrs. Mary Judson, 
BR. Bs 
Ella R. Bicknell, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 


Sherwood, 


eee ewer eee eeeesesereseee 


Hill, 


Zoe Neubauer, Chestnut 
, —ererrerr rere rrr ts 
M. A. Goodman, Hartford, Ct. 
Miss Grace L. Collins, New 
Fork Clty ..cvcsccccsccececcs 
Mrs. Charles Probasco, Glen- 
Bale, G cvcccavcvsurssovocenss 
Mrs. M. N. Alderson, Helena, 
Pere rc T Cr Ee ree 
Miss Annabel Wishart, New Or- 
femme, LR. ccoccccvcsssscesos 


Mrs. Terry, Boone, Ia. ....... 
Through Florence Hoge, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va.: 
Dr. Harriet B. Jones 
Mrs. E. C. Ewing 
Mrs. Guy R, C. Allen 
Mrs. Martha Ott 
Mrs. Martha Whittaker 
Miss Eliza Hoge 
Mrs. Wm. Erskine 
Mrs. B. S. Erskine 
Mrs. James ‘Taney 
Mrs. John B. Garden 
Mrs. Bertha Caldwell 
Mrs, Anna Pugh 
Miss A. List .......+-ee-- 
Miss Christine Arnberg .... 
Miss Gail Halliday 
Janet Macdonald, Paterson, N.J. 
Mrs. M. Vander fluys, Pater- 
son, N. J. 
Miss Jennie E. Pierce, Patter- 
SON, N, J. veveceeeeece 
Mrs, A. Denton, Newark, N. J 
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Sher- 


This wagazive carries Mrs. Gilman's best 
und newest work, her social philosophy, 
verse, satire, ction, ethical teaching, 
Lumor aud comment, 

lt stauds for Luman-ness in Wowen, and 
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in Men; tor better methods of Child 
culture; for the New Kthics, the New 
keonomics, the New World we are to 
1.00] make . . : are waking. 
1.00 Sulfragists will tind in “The Forerun 
50 ner” uew tools and weapous for their 
. work, as well us new light on old ones. 
ORDERS TAKEN for Bound Vols. of 
2.00 |tirst year, $1.40 postpaid. 
2.00 BOOKS 
(Postpaid) 
2.00 By Charlotte Perkins Gilman 
£.00| Concerning “Chilarea rs scree: Gas 
5O0}ln This Our World (verse).......... 1.25 
50 The Yellow Wallpaper (story)....... 50 
° Pee MN - 04 0:4 4-000'5560606-00%600006406 1.10 
PORE: SHOU: cesnacbntedentsacecscece 1,12 
5 (Now ready) 
What Diantha Did (movel) .......... 1.09 
7 rhe Man-made World; or Our Andro- 
wo Ce SD 0-6-0 sb hd cérkcnecna oo 
.50 
50 Helen Angland, Paterson, N. J. 1.00 
Miss Josephine Conwell, Pat- 
50 Ee .50 
Mrs. Anne Hazlet, Avoca, Ia... 2.00 
50 Mrs. G. W. Chance, New Or- 
ME 4, nh ive a'e's wore hewarase 2.00 
50 Through Mrs. L. E. Bentley, 
New Orleans, La. ........... 1.60 
59} Mrs. Alice Roth Levi, New Or- 
PS Ny” Sate cu nev ae als eo ees 1.50 
1.00 | Miss Helen E. Pratt, New Or- 
a ER ae 1.20 
1.00} Mrs. Mary E. Soule (home- 
1.00 maker), Ann Arbor, Mich.... 1.00 
1.00} Marie I. Goodman, Kansas 
Wes Ser cbaRexeatnee ks 1.00 
1.00 | Katherine H. Austin, Provi- 
1.00 a Ser rae 1.00 
.25| Mrs. G. B. Twitchel, Cincinnati, 
Se Agus cuties Neue oy ape nal ea 1.00 
.25|Stella E. P. Drake, New York 
50 Be ana nine cae ata din eed 1.00 
Thomas D. Boyles, Schenectady, 
20 ie EPR enare ees Get iene eae 1.00 
-25|Mrs. C. S. Pentieiu, Nixon, Tex. 1.00 
25| Eliza L. Tatum, Sandy Springs, 
Mh. Sispeus bisabeces ees ederate 1.00 
1.00| Sarah T. Miller, Sandy Springs, 
Ss devcideuseddee boa ahawdson 1.00 
10} Rebecca Miller, Sandy Springs, 
Dh. tatsR ds adeddeiedecar ease 1.00 
.10}] Mrs. Frances Fort Brown, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. ......... 1.00 
.15| Mary Coolidge, Clifton Springs, 
10 SS Se er a ere ae 1.00 
A Mite from a Suffragist ...... 1.00 
10|}E. M. Talmadge, Plymouth, Ct. 1.00 
Mrs. Holmead, Washington, 
25 Mh. Bescekes svesabseus seeds 1.00 
Mrs. Lois Wilson Jellies, Ips- 
25 Ss ea a 1.00 
Mary W. Calkins, Newtown, 
35 RC reer res be ae 1.00 
.75| Miss Elizabeth Wiley (business 
woman), St. Louis, Mo, 1.00 
Mrs. Gilman Hall, New York.. 1.00 
1.00} Miss Jessie Wadsworth, New 
1.00 EE acre ond cues cenueatances 1.00 
1.00} Mrs. Herbert Moody, New York 1.00 
1.00} Mrs. W. A. Calloway, Dallas, 
1.00 in:. 0 moan ul cared Wowace ea ke 1.00 
1.00} Hilda M. Grey, Los Angeles.. 1.00 
50} Melissa Foster, Los Angeles.... 1.00 
1.00; Carolyn Foster, Los Angeles 1.00 
1.00} Miss Minnie Schreiner, New 
1.00 ED ini awce peealetuu seus 1.00 
1.00} Mrs. James Wilson, New Or- 
1.00 WS, SE ako cdecnscbaawans 1.00 
2.00 | Edith Bradford, Cambridge, 
1.00 Mh. “Anim peeaveseesaseedanes 1,00 
60|Mary V. Stringer, Philadelphia 1.00 
1.00}; Mary Van E. Ferguson, Pase- 
SE 455 bong ak we nowea cc 1.00 
1.00 | Lillian M. Hollister ........... 1.00 
Miss Ellison, Dallas, Tex. .... 1.00 
1.00 | John Miller, Fletcher, Okla... 1.00 
1.00 | Mrs, L. A. Owen, Hardwick, Vt. 1.00 
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Jane Pond, Montpelier, Vt....-. 





1 
Mrs. A. Bannister, New Orleans 1.00 
Lila Mead Valentine, Richmond 1.00) 
Ellen Glascow, Richmond, Va... 1.00) 
Kate Langley Bosher, Rich- 
mond, VB. .cccccccccccccoces 1.00 
Through Mrs. Kingman, Pitts- 
field, Mass.: 
Mary A. Brock ........+++- 1.00 
B. B. CaBBON ..cccccccccecs 1.00 
Mrs. H. Neil Wilson ....... 1.00 
Mrs. A. Starkweather...... 25 
Alice A. Kingman ........ 10 
J, BM. KEUMBMAAD .nccccccces 25 
Mrs. Florian Shafter, New Or- 
foam, 1B. cccovcsesccceseces 50 
Miss Ida Jenkins, New Orleans 50 


Through Miss Louise Collens, 
New Orleans, La.: 
Miss Bessie Sanders, Frank- 


Oe cacduuviawesd eersenes 10 


Helen E. Birg, Franklin... 1.00 
Miss L. McHugh, Franklin 1.00 
Miss C. McHugh, Franklin 1.00 


Mrs. T. C. Lawless, Garden 


CO avéccevtanneserressse 1.00 
Miss Jeanne Wiltz, New 
Orl@BRS ..cccoccceccecers 50 
Mrs. C. B. Wagner, New 
NRE fc cicucdeasaveeee 50 
Miss Elizabeth Lancaster... 10 
Mrs, W. F. McCaleb, San 
ABtOMIO 2 coscvccecseevcces 59 
Mrs. H. H. MecCaleb, New 
COON ceviceccdecessene 50 


Mrs. Sue Turner Janin, New 
a eee 50 

Miss Tina Lancaster, New 
CONE cen cercvievevetees 10 

Miss Katherine Lancaster, 
Mow OriGGRS .cccccsccess 10 

Mrs. Edith L. Collens, New 
Co ree eet re 10 

Through Sarah Kellogg, Green- 

wood, N. Y.: 


Cora Williamson, Greenwood 29 
Mary D. Young, Greenwood 25 
Estelle Griswold, yeen- 
a rt .25 
Elvira Hindee, Greenwood 10 
Jennie M. Carney, Green- 
WOES: cevdsvicccsacesiases 10 
Error: Cannister Club, N. Y., should 


be Penn Yan Club, N. Y. 
a. &. 
Kate M. Gordon, Chairman 
Prytania St., New Orleans, La 
(To be continued.) 
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12,000 Factories Veritable Death Traps! 

—Only 1000 Are Fireproof— | 

Lack of Fire Drills 

Peter Joseph McKeon, Consulting 
sngineer on Fire Insurance and Fire 
Protection, writes in The Survey: 

There are no records of the life 
loss in factory fires. Records of the 
property loss are available, but it is 
only when a fire is of harrowing pro- 
portions and happens in a prominent | 
city that the human hazard receives 
attention from the general public. 

The factory fire in New York City, 
in which over 150 people were killed 
and injured, shows it to have been 
identical with many others which oc-| 
cur with periodical regularity, and | 
which have to a greater or lesg ex- 
tent the same attendant circum- 
stances. It is the same story of dan- 
gerous processes carried on in unfit 
buildings, the same crowding of these 
buildings with hundreds of work peo- 
ple, the same neglect of fire alarm fa- 
cilities, the same omission of panic or 
exit drills, the same failure to provide 
safe and sufficient exits, the same 
failure to use modern mechanical ap- 
pliances for checking and extinguish- 
ing fire, the same failure of laws and 
public administration to prevent con: 
trollable combustion and unnecessary 
death. 

It is a mockery to point out that 
the girls jumped before the flames 
really reached them. If factories are 
to be maintained as fire traps and the 
workers compelled to stand at win- 
dows calmly waiting the result of a 
race between the flames and the fire- 
men, then they should be instructed | 
how to remain calm and cool amidst 
blinding smoke and choking heat. | 








ings 


| of ten, personal death-traps. 


00; are working under a fire-escape law 
. Which is defective. 


It reads: 

“Such fire escapes as may be deemed 
necessary by the Commissioner of 
Labor shall be provided on the outside 
of every factory in this State, consist- 
ing of three or more stories in height.” 

In practice, this leaves it to the 
diseretion and competence of the staff 
to decide whether fire-escapes shall 
be needed. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, in New York City, the State 
Bureau of Labor refers all fire-escape 
matters to the Municipal Bureau of 
Buildings, because the Appellate Di- 
vision has ruled that the Bureau of 
Buildings has exclusive jurisdiction 
over fire-escapes in Greater New 
York. 

The Fire Department is able to do 
little to make factory buildings safe 
against fire, an argument for the 
reorganization of this department 
urged by Commissioner Waldo. The 
Fire Department company command- 
ers, on their semi-annual inspection of 
buildings, make recommendations that 
fire-escapes be placed on structures 
which in their judgment require them. 
This important duty is performed by 
subordinate officers, and, as a general 
rule, the Fire Department recommen- 
dation has the purpose of providing 
a means of entrance for firemen in 
their work of extinguishing the fire, 
and not a means of exit for the occu- 
pants of a building. 

The neglect of the fire danger is 
deep-rooted and widespread. A cam: 
paign against fire should be waged, 
just as there is a_ campaign against 
tuberculosis. Fire is a disease which 
is epidemic in all buildings, and which 
will yield only to the same treatment 
which has been successful with other 
diseases. Education is the first step. 
The same conditions which existed in 
the New York factory building which 
killed women and girls, can be found 
in many buildings. Many of 
the people who are indignantly ask- 


other 


| ing who are responsible for this loss 


of life are probably maintaining build- 
equally dangerous. Their own 
homes, indeed, are, in nine cases out 
If a man 
does not protect his home and his 
family, is he likely to protect his fac- 
tory and his employees? 

Some improvement can be secured 
by legislation. If theatres and tene- 
ments can be effectively safeguarded, 
factories. But the laws will 
have to be based on sound principles 
of fire safety, and will have to take 
heed of what fire-prevention science 
has already established as necessary 
precautions. They will have to set 
standards for new constructions, and 
they will have to recognize the 
changed demands which changed oc- 
cupancy, processes and populations 
make on structures. Responsibility 
for the enforcement of the law must 
be centered inescapably upon a public 
agency commissioned and equipped to 
carry out its full purpose. 


so can 





AGAINST REGULATED 





VICE 
Mayor Gill, who has been “re- 
called” in Seattle, largely by the 


women’s votes, liad been in complicity 
with gamblers and white slave traf- 
fickers. He had promised to introduce 
the European system of the State regu- 
lation ot vice. This led the Western 
Woman Voter, before the recall elec- 
tion, to publish the following thought- 
ful article:— 

The protection of vice in large cities 
has become such an immensely profit- 
able institution that very great pains 
is constantly taken to lead people to 
believe that it has some moral value. 


Not Meant to Lessen Vice 
A “restricted district” is not in- 


This fire is a challenge to public opin- | tended by its promoters to diminish 


ion throughout the metropolitan in- 
dustrial district centering in New 
York—especially with respect to the 
fire hazards in the lofty buildings in 
Manhattan, 

Factory conditions in New York are 
undoubtedly bad. Any fire inspector 
can testify to this from personal ob- 
servation, and the larger number of 
factories means a greater number of 
people endangered. New York has 
nearly 30,000 industrial establish- 
ments, with close to 700,000 workers 
iu them. These are distributed among 
12,000 buildings, only 1,000 of which 
are of fireproof construction. The 
remaining 11,000 factory buildings are 
of ordinary non-fireproof construction, 
with the same wood stairways and 
outside fire-escapes which made the 
Newark factory a fire-trap. 

The State factory inspectors of the 
State Bureau of Labor, who particu- 
larly supervise the factory conditions, 





vice, though the pretense is constantly 
put forward that it does this. A “re- 
| stricted district” is intended, through 
the big advertising it gets, to attract to 
a city a sufficiently increased number 
| of dwellers of the underworld to en- 
| able the police to drive a small per- 
| centage of them (variously estimated 
| at from 15 to 30 per cent.) to a place 
| Where enormous rentals can be 
| charged. (These rentals, in Seattle, it 
| is claimed, have reached $30 a week 
| for a single room.) When it is known 
that lawbreaking will be protected in a 
| city it is not uncommon for those who 
| desire this protection to flock to that 
| city in double and treble their usual 
humber. 


Attracts More “Undesirables” 

| It is plainly seen, therefore, that a 
| “restricted district,” by virtue of the 
| advertisement it gives to the fact that 
| lawbreaking is protected, in reality 
increases the number of “undesirable 
persons” throughout the city that pro- 
| tects them. For in no city on the 
| Pacific Coast, perhaps nowhere in the 
country, has lawbreaking of this char- 
acter been protected in the “district” 











| alone. It has always been protected, 
|not only by individual policemen, but | 
usually by the whole police system, 
'both in and out of the ‘‘district’— the, 
“restricted district” itself serving the 
purpose of advertisement, of extortion 
of high rentals from a certain class of 
“undesirables,” and, most important of 
all, of deceiving people as to the whole 
situation. 


Encourages White Slave Traffic | 
If a “restricted district” plan is im- | 





of years’’), it must follow that it is de- 
signed to encourage vice rather than | 
to discourage it. Furthermore, it must 
follow that no little effort will be 
made to recruit numbers to fill such a 
district in order that the profits of the 
“restricted district” landlords shall 
increase along with those of the other 
human vultures that are unnamable. | 
Hence the white-slave traffic. 

Most young girls are sufficiently in- 
telligent to know that a life of shame 
offers no enduring advantages. It is 
safe to say that a “restricted district,” 
by means of its privileged character as 


mensely profitable, as will everywhere |i)... real estate equal, and do they 
be granted (“35 per cent. in the worst inporit equally from each other and 
|from a deceased child? 

in the choice of the family home? 


wife-desertion? 20. 


divorce, 


children’s earnings? 


any portion of the family income free 
from husbandly dictation? which nc 

7. What share has a wife in the] proves? dlisay 
surplus of property, real or personal, 16. 
accumulated by their joint efforts af- 
ter marriage, or does a husband take h 
this surplus in his own name? in the choice of church. «p> 

8. Has a husband any other con-| jing, medicine and work» — °"" 
trol over his wife’s personal property 17. Can a father wil : 


ily expense for wife oy Child. iv 
expense 18 one of . 


Is a wife entitled ¢,, 
the guardianship and 
children, so that her wis), may 


MIiTO)L of 


jor liberty except that which comes] yistner the custody oj Y from 
from ~ — control over the fam- child” Whe, 
ily pocketbook? : F 
9. Are spouses’ interests in each 18. Are husband and - 
competent to testify fo, 


each other when either «) 
in an action of law? gs 
10. Is the wife entitled to a voice 19. May a wife make 
enter partnerships withoy 
band’s consent? 

Are the pubiic seh 
the lowest grade to the State Im 
sity, open to girls on the san, 


11. What is the punshment for 


12. What are the legal causes for 
and are they the same for 


both spouses? as to boys? Are women 
13. Is a wife iegally responsible for}on the Boards of Contro 

the support of the children and her| various schools? 

| husband? 21. Are women employ 


higher positions in 
99 


these 
Do the salaries paid 
average as high as the sa 


14. Has she a right to share in the 





15. Is a father liable for some fam- 





a den of criminals and its remoteness 
from refuge, offers a very desirable 
opportunity to the white slavers. In 
fact, it is entirely probable that the 
white-slave traffic would be impossible 
were it not that it has police protec- 
tion in a segregated “district” of this| 
kind. 
Aim Is Big Profits 
Let those who have been led to im- 
agine that a “restricted district,” es-| 
tablished for the purpose of securing 
large profits, is really intended to 
diminish evil instead of increasing it, 
seriously ask themselves these ques- 
tions: 


FOR SUFFRAGE WORKERS 


Our new premium offer, which appears below, is made to ey 
list the co-operation of new workers. It is not expected that it wil; 
appeal to such women as have been working for the $50 offer, women 
who wished to raise money to help the cause in their State or city 
The premium offer is made primarily to interest those who would 
not be particularly interested to raise money for the cause, but who 
may be willing to help the cause by helping themselves. This offer js 
made to appeal primarily to boys and girls, to young men and young 














Pertinent Questions 
Does the protection of vice for the | 
purpose of making money diminish the | 
vumber of “undesirable” persons in a} 
community? 
Does the protection of vice for the| 
purpose of making money diminish | 
the number of young girls whom it is | 
profitable to lead astray? | 
Does the protection of vice for the} 
purpose of making money diminsh the| 
number of young men who are en- 
couraged to substitute vulgar associa- | 
tions for the most sacred relations of 
life? 


women, who would like to own one or more of the articles mentioned 
in the offer of 16 premiums. 

For the welfare of The Journal we wish, however, to enlist more 
wovkers with whom suffrage and the local treasury stand first. We 
therefore make a new and generous offer to all who were interested 
in our $50 offer and to all others, especially to those who felt that 
earning the $50 was an undertaking too ambitious for them 

For particulars of a fascinating and easy new offer made especial 
ly for suffragists, address 

The Publishers’ Department, 
The Woman’s Journal 








Is a “restricted district’ a clean, 
wholesome, sanitary, health-giving in- 
stitution of which the city may be 
proud? 
Does the protection of vice diminish | 
gambling? Does it diminish crime? 
Does it diminish drunkenness? Does) 
it diminish disease? | 
The final test of any society is the! 
welfare of its youth and its care for | 
the future. What will be the outcome | 
ten, twenty, a hundred years hence, if | 
a city protects vice for the purpose of | 
giving enormous profits to a very few?) 
| 
| 





LEGAL STATUS 


| 





We again ask our readers to cor- | 
rect any error, however slight, they | 
may find in the answers tu legal | 
questions, and to give the legal | 
authority for making the correction. | 
The letter below is an excellent way | 
to do it. Please do not, however, | 
criticise any of these lawyers’ answers | 
and cite as your authority Mrs. Elliott | 
Seawell, for she has no conception of | 
legal accuracy. 
Editors Woman’s Journal:— 

Our attention has been called toan 
error 1n Our answers to certain ques- 


| 
} 
| 
| 
tions as to the legal status of BB eet, 


in Virginia. In answer to Q. 33, 
“Does your law provide sanitary 
regulations for factories and shops 


where women are employed or pre- 
scribe hours of labor?’ we find that 
under Chapter 14 of the Acts of the 
General Assembly of the session of 
1910 there is a law requiring certain 
proper sanitary arrangemenis to be 
provided in factories, workshops, mer- 
cantile establishments or offices where 
women are employed and imposing 





penalties for failure to provide such 
arrangements. We did not have by | 


us at the time we made the investi- | 
gation a copy of the Acts of 1910. 
Furthermore, with reference to the) 
hours of labor, Section 3657b of the 
Code of 1904 forbids the employment 
of women and children under fourteen 
years of age in any factory or manu- 
facturing establishment for more than | 
ten hours in any one day of twenty- | 
four hours, mae 
Timberlake & Nelson. | 


LEGAL STATUS OF WOMEN | 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
wife after marriage | 
clothes and other personal | 
owned by her before mar- | 


1. Does the 
own her 
property 
riage? 

2. Does a wife own her wages | 
earned outside the home? Can she by | 
law enforce payment for her services 
performed in the home for husband 
and children? 

38. What authority has the husband 
over his wife’s real estate or the ren- 
tals therefrom? 

4. May a wife convey her separate 
property without her husband's con- 
sent? 

5. Can a wife’s separate property be | 
levied on for family necessaries or- 
dered by her, and if the necessaries | 
are consumed by the family can she | 
secure repayment? 


6. Does the law secure to a wife 





TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


The following articles are absolutely the best obtainable 
in Boston and New York, and in getting any article in this 
list, by sending in subscriptions, you are receiving a better 
value than you could possibly obtain in any other way. 

Nothing less than one year’s subscription will count. 
Four trial subscriptions may count as one yearly subscription, 
or two six months’ subscriptions will count as one yearly 

Renewals will not count. 

One dollar ($1) should be sent with each subscription. 


No. 1. A Handsome Traveling Bag—made on an imported 
frame, calf lining, of black walrus stock, gun metal 
trimmed, with two handles, will be forwarded, pre- 
paid, for 30 new subscriptions. 

An Ansco Film Camera, 3% x 4%, will be forwarded 
prepaid, for 25 new subscriptions. 

A Handsome Embroidered Suffrage Sofa Pillow 
Cover. Original design. This cover, ready for use, 
will be forwarded, prepaid, for 20 new subscrip- 
tions. 

A High Grade Intercollegiate Sweater (man’s oF 
woman’s) will be forwarded, prepaid, for 18 new 
subscriptions. 

A Silk Petticoat, will be forwarded, prepaid, for 15 
new subscriptions. 

A Ladies’ Hand Bag, made on an imported nickel 
frame, of real seal, calf lined, with inside pocket 
book, latest style, will be forwarded, prepaid, for 10 
new subscriptions. 

A Set of Arts-and-Crafts Collar Pins, or Watch Fob, 
will be forwarded, prepaid, for 6 new subscriptions. 

A Silver Mesh Bag, will be forwarded, prepaid, for © 
new subscriptions. 

A First-Class Big League Catcher’s Glove, or Genu- 
ine Deer Hoof Handle Hunting Knife, will be for- 
warded, prepaid, for 6 new subscriptions. 

A Handmade Irish Crochet Lace Dutch Collar will 
be forwarded, prepaid, for 5 new subscriptions. 

One of the New Idea Combination Purses with com 
partment for identification card or railroad pas, 
memorandum book and lead pencil. Finest gra" 
seal goat, calf-lined, will be forwarded, prepaid for 
5 new subscriptions. 7 

Fountain Pen, fully warranted, with two gold filled 
bands, fully chased barrel. This pen will be sent to 
you, prepaid, for 4 new sbbscriptions. 

A Shirt Waist Ring will be forwarded to you, pr& 
paid, for 3 new subscriptions. 
One Dozen Teaspoons. This handsome pattern, sil- 
ver plated teaspoon is very attractive, well made 
and finished. These spoons are guaranteed to give 
satisfactory service. One dozen will be sent to you, 

prepaid, for 2 new subscriptions. 

Sterling Silver Hat Pin will be forwarded to yo™ 
prepaid for 2 new subscriptions. 

16. String of Beads, Pearl, Coral or Shell, will be for- 

warded to you, prepaid, for 1 new subscription. 
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No. 13. 
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Our objéct in making this offer il 
subscribers to our list by Oct. 31, 1911—and the olle! 
close on this date. 
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if not, What ratio do they 
salaries paid men? 

ny of the County Superin- 

( Has any 


. \re 
2 y Schools women? 
intendent been a woman? 


—. what school officers may 
»” How many others are 
” are he professional schools 
men? 
vomen admitted to the bar? 
what elective offices are 
ible through special enact- 
ind to what because of law- 
ission of words “male” or 
\ye these positions salaried? 
the apparent equal justice 
-il service laws be evaded 
f department prefers a man 
a woman who may have 
marks? 
4 any women ou the Boards 
of State charitable institu- 


women matrons, keepers, 
y nurses be employed in 
Si0 ind eounty and city institu- 
» the eustody of women 
women physicians received 
in insanity cases where the 
iy provide that one of the 
ill be a physicida? 
your law prohibit 
yvomen and girls? 
your law provide sanitary 
; for factories and shops 
rake omen are employed, or pre- 
urs of labor? 
iat is the “age of consent”? 
at is the minimum punish- 
rape? 
What is 


night 


4 W 


the punishment for 
eduction counted a crime or 
, misdemeanor? 

there any adequate law 
vainst taking indecent liberties with 
young girls? 
39. What is 


nad no’ 
Ali" Ss 


the punishment for 


Vhat classes of 
ed? 
fforts by the 
en hecome 


persons are 


disfranchised 
eligible? 


{ women’s taxpaying as a quali- | 


ficati for voting recognized in your 


on have womv.n 


on what 


what offices 
vote, and 


ht to 


{ lor the election of what officers 
{ Legislature the power to ex- 
nd ffrage to women? 
1. Is it necessary that a constitu- 
ma! amendment be passed before 
von he allowed to vote for certain 
If so, what are these officers? 
harine Waugh McCulloch, 
egal Adviser N. A. W. S. A. 


LEGAL STATUS OF WOMEN 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mary N. Chase of An 


\ rs by 


Every woman shall hold fo 

er own use, free from any interfer- 
of any husband 
property at any 
il aquired, or inherited by, be 
eathed, given or conveyed to her, 
hefore or after marriage, if such 


ence oy 


control 


all 


ive 


acquisition, gift or bequest | 
were not oeeasioned by payment or 
of the property of the husband. 
2. Yes. No. 
No authority. 
1 Yes, Every married woman 


have the same rights and reme- 
nd shall be subject to the same 
in relation to property held 

in her own right, as if she were 
married, and may make contracts, 
in] sue and be sued, in all matters 

vy and equity, and upon any con- 
ract by her made, or for any wrong 
done, as if she were unmarried: 
ed, however, that the authority 
given to make contracts shall 
io! affect the laws heretofore enforced 
1 contracts between husband and 
Vile: and provided, also, that no con- 
conveyance by a_ married 
, as surety or guarantor for her 
nd, nor any undertaking By her 
n or in his behalf, shall he ex- 
mortgage releasing her right of 
ind homestead. 


ies 


Pro 


a or 


No. No. 
liusband takes it in his own 
at 
’ Iushand has no control over 
personal property Should 


hat under normal conditions the 


nd did have control over the 
rsonal liberty. whenever the 
| is insane, or whenever a 


is in existence which is, or if con- 
will be, a eause for divorce in 
f the wife, the supréme court, 
etition of the wife and such pro- 
thereon as in divorce cases, 
train the husband from inter- 
with the personal liberty of the 


may grant to her temporarily 

manently the eustody, care, edu- 
and maintenance of their 
hildren, 


The widow or widower of a per- 
lereased, by waiving the provi- 
the will in her or his favor, 
releasing right of -dower and 
ead, shall be entitled instead. 
'o the following portion of all 


4, %l estate of which the spouse 
... Seized, after the payment of debts 
“te *xpenses of administration: A. 
.... td part thereof, if she or he 
ther» sue surviving. B. One-half 


if she or he leaves no issue 


May lapse of time or | 
enable | 


mat- | 


she | 
time | 





of fifteen hundred dollars the surviv- 
ing spouse shall be entitled to the 
whole thereof; but if such remaining 
portion shall exceed in value the sum 
of fifteen hundred dollars, but does not 


exceed the sum of three thous- 
and dollars, the surviving spouse 
shall be entitled to the sum of 
fifteen hundred’ dollars of the 
value thereof, and the same shall 


be assigned by the probate court in 
the same manner as dower is now as- 
signed. Father has preference as to 
inheritance from a deceased child. 

10. No. 

11. Guilty of misdemeanor and shall 
be sentenced to jail or house of cor- 
rection for a period of not more than 
six months and to ‘pay a fine not ex- 
ceeding ten dollars or either or both 
at the discretion of the court, such 
fine, if any, to be paid or applied in 
whole or in part to the wife or child 

12. Causes the same for both 
spouses; impotency, adultery, extreme 
cruelty, cruel treatment, endangering 
the reason or injuring the health, im- 
prisonment for crime, habitual drunk- 
enness for three years, abandonment 
or refusal for three years to cohabit 
under various circumstances. 


13. No. 

14. No. 

15. Yes. 2 

16. Yes, the husband and wife were 
made joint guardians in April, 1911. 


The surviving parent is sole guardian. 


17. No. 
18. Yes, except that neither shall be 
allowed to testify against the other 


as to any communication made to the 
other or to another person, nor shall 


they be allowed to violate marital 
confidence, 

19. Yes. 

20. Yes, except Dartmouth College, 
The State Agricultural College at 


Durham is open to girls. 

21. In some instances. 
22. No. 
We have no county 
tendents of schools. No 
been State superintendent. 
has served as town 
| Hundreds of women 
school boards. 


23. superin 
woman has 
A woman 
superintendent 
have served on 





| 24. For all schdéol officers. 
| 25. No. 
26. Yes. 
| 27. To all elective offices by omis- 
|sion of word “male.” There are a 


number of State Boards whose officers 
| - . 

are appointed by the Governor and 
; Council. 


State Board of Charities and Correc- 


|tion. The chairman is a woman, 
28. No civil service laws. 

| 29. Yes. 

| 20. No. 

| 31. No. 


32. Girls under 18 and boys under 


{ ! 
16 may not work more than 58 hours | 
per week nor more than 11 hours per | 


day nor at night. Exceptions are 
made as to domestic service and farm 
| work and certain work till 10 P. M. 
|for those 16 years old. 

| 33. Yes. In no case shall hours of 
labor exceed 58 hours in one week fo1 


women and minors. 

34. Sixteen. 

35. Minimum punishment not stat 
ed. Shall be imprisoned not more} 


than thirty years. 

36. The court shall order the man 
|to pay such sum as they deem reason- 
to 
|the selectmen of the town to be ap- 
| plied for the maintenance of the child 


|able to the mother of the child or 


mother, or both, to give security te 


save the town harmless from all 
charge from the maintenance of the 
child. Any person who shall neglect 


or refuse to obey any such order may 
be committed until the same is obeyed 
If any woman shall be privately de- 
livered of a child, which if born alive 
would be a bastard, and shall endeavor 


manner of cause thereof, she shall be 
imprisoned not exceeding two years 
or be fined not exceeding two thou- 
sand dollars. 

37. A crime. 

38. If any person shall wilfully and 
deceitfully entice or carry away a 
female child under the age of 18 years, 
with the intent or the purpose of 
prostitution or illicit sexual inter- 
course, he shall be imprisoned not ex 
ceeding three years, or be fined noi 
exceeding five thousand dollars 


29. Word not referred to in our 
statutes. 
40. Paupers, persons excused from 


paying taxes at their own request 


the English language and women. 


41. No. 
42. School officers and school mat- 
ters 


43. Municipal officers. 


44. Yes, for State and National offi 
cers 
SOME FACTS AS TO NEGRO 


EDUCATION 
Editor Woman’s Journal: 

Professor Horace Bumstead, former 
president of Atlanta University, states 
in his pamphlet, “Secondary and 
Higher Education in the South for 
Whites and Negroes: 

“The Commissioner (U. S. Commis- 


1909) reports 193 public norma! 
schools in the South, of which only 14 
are designated or recognized as col- 
ored, and some of these are merely de- 
partments of the land-grant colleges. 





rh 4 : ’ 

en surviving. Provided, how- 

ine vat if the value of said remain- 
§ Portion shall not exceed the sum 


There are two women on the} 


land also to pay costs of prosecution: 
and the court may order nim or the 


privately to conceal its death and the | 


persons who cannot read and write in| 


sioner of Education, annual report for | 


But, including them, the whites have | 


| 


nearly thirteen times as Many 45 the | 


i 
- 

; colored (public normal schools). In 
these schools the whites have in train- 
ing courses for teachers 17,508 stu- 
dents, and the blacks 2,364, or the 
| Whites more than seven times as many 
| as the colored.” 

| The reports 64 
| Private normal schools in the South. 
Of these 21 are colored, with 2,312 stu- 
| dents, and 23 are white, with 1,138 
| students. It thus appears that when it 
;comes to paying for normal instrue- 
| tion colored parents are ready to sup- 
| port almost exactly 
of the 
instruct 


| 


Commissioner also 


the same number 
whites, 
in 


schools as and these 
teacher-training 
courses more than twice as many stu- 
dents. Or, to put it differently, of all 
|the normal students in both public and 


private schools, less than 5 


ischools 


per cent. 


of the white and nearly 50 per cent. 


of the colored are being trained in 
private normal schools. 

In investigating high school educa 
tion in the South, Prof. Bumstead 
found that out of 11 fairly representa- 
tive cities, Petersburg, Va., Charles- 
ton, S. C., Savannah, Augusta, Atianta 
and Athens, Ga., Jacksonville, Fla., 
New Orleans, La., Chattanooga and 
Memphis, Tenn., and Jefferson City, 
Mo. (only five provide high school 


work for Negroes), only one, Memphis, 
had a separate high school building for 
them, This, moreover, cost only 
$9,000, while the white high school cost 
$150,000. As Gilbert Stephenson 
points out in his “Race Distinctions in 
American Law,” “It has been held that 
it is no unjust discrimination to main- 
tain high schools for one race without 
doing so for the other,” or “to require 
the children of one race to walk far- 
ther to school than the other,” or “to 
build more imposing school houses for 
the than 
ored.”’ 


the few col- 


Just why this last is not an un- 


many whites 
just discrimination in such centres of 
Negro population as the 
ever, is not clear. 


above, how- 
Of the Georgia cities, Savannah, Au- 
Atlanta, 
for 
high 
building, 
and 
ances, has been built. 
white 
four. 


gusta and none has high 

Savannah 
for which a 
fitted all 


sanitary appli- 


school work Negroes 


has a white school 


costly new with 


modern comforts 

It has also nine 
schools to the 
Augusta has no public 
It has 
the 
seventh grade has also 
train- 
ing school for white teachers, but none 
When the of the 
Negro children, less than half of whom 





elementary 
Negroes’ 


high school work for Negroes. 


its eighth grade, and 


abolition of its 


abolished 


been recommended. It has a 


for colored. need 
} were in the city public schools, became 
too crying, the president of the Board 


of Education proposed to remedy it as 


follows: 


“The material from the old 
Ward white school could well be 
in the ere@tion of a new building there 
|and plans have already been made 
looking to the removal of this building 
and its conversion into a Negro school 


rifth 


used 


The expense of the building 
need not be great, and the opportunity 
of securing it by using the old Fifth 
Ward school is before us. We can 


save money by using what we have.” 
Evidently, there is a tendency 
apologize for spending money on the 


to 


education of Negro citizens. 


Prof. Bumstead found “Atlanta, with 


chiefly inter- 
| esting for the illustration it once gave 
| to the value of the Negro ballot in 

In Col 


He said to the 


girls and one for boys, 


|} promoting education LXSS 


Gleme ran for mayor 


| will 


| house 


| 
| 
| 


that have a school 


for your children.’ 


see you new 
The Negroes 
helped to elect him and the Grey Street 
built. That 


two years ago and since 


school was was twenty- 


then no im 
| portant public school has been erected 
Atlanta. Less than 
children of school 
are able accommodations, 
though of their 
have the separate sessions taught by 
| the All of the build- 
lings are wooden save two, and all are 
|old and unsanitary. Meanwhile the 
| white children are comfortably pro- 
vided for.” 

Prof. W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, per- 
| haps the foremost authority on Negro 
| education country, charges 
Negro disfranchisement with the fol- 
lowing results: 

I. Discrimination Negro 
| schools as compared with white. 

II. An attempt to decrease the effi- 
|! ciency of Negro schools. 

III. Retarding of Negro 
progress as compared with 
schools.’ 

IV. Peculiar cases 


Negroes in 


of the 


for 
half Negro 
to get 
several 


| 

| 

| 

} age 
| even schools 
| 


same teachers 


in this 


against 


schools’ 
white 


of discrimina- 
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tion among the whites based on prop- 
erly. 

While lack of space forbids giving 
in full the data on which these state- 
ments are based, some of the figures 
which bring him to these conclusions 
are well worth considering, especially 
the relative expenditures for 
white and Negro schools. 

For instance, in South Carolina (in 
1899) the yearly per capita cost of ed- 
ucation for white children was $4.98, 
and for colored children $1.42. To- 
day South Carolina spends $10.34 on 
child and $1.40 on each 
Negro child. In Georgia the average 
of tuition in 106 counties for 
white children is $1.16, for coiored 
children $0.66; in 19 counties, white 
$3.05, colored $0.66; the other 56 


as to 


each white 


cost 


E. L. CRIMES Co. 


Magazine, Book and 
Newspaper Printing 
We have printed The Woman's Journal ever 
five years 


122 Pearl St. : BOSTON 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Quaker City Office Supply Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, 39 South 10th St. 


Circular Letters, Cards, Announcements, 


Berkshire Typewriter Papers 


Send 25 centaand get one dozen sheets of our 
best carbon paper. 





SUFFRAGE SONGS 








Two bright new Suffrage songs by 
Nettie Metcalf, originator of Buckeye 
ehickens and author of “My tlome in old 


Ohio,” “My California Home.” “Why We 
are Here,” and other poems The suf 
frage songs are “Votes for Women.” to 


the tune of Battle Hymn of the Republie 
and “Woman's Right,” to Dixie, printed 
in the Suffrage colors, biack on heavy 
orange cardboard, they are just the thing 


for mass meetings where everybody can 
sing. h cents each, &3.00 ner 100) or 
$10.00 per 1000, postpaid. 


Nettie Metcalf, Inglewood, Californian. 


HOTEL 














MARTHA WASHINGTON 
HOTEL 


29 East 29th St. (Near 5th Ave.) 
NEW YORK CITY 
Exclusibely a Woman's Hotel. 


Famous for its unexcelled 
service and apartments devoted 
entirely to women of refine- 
ment. 

Operated on European 
but has Restaurant and 
Room for men and women 

Convenient to Surface 





the white $1.70, 
Negroes $0.78. The Mississippi yearly 
for educating 
white child was $13.57, for each Negro 
child $4.21. 
Discriminations 


counties of State, 


per capita cost each 


equally flagrant 
as compared with the white, 
and in the-salaries paid to white and 
In Alabama_ the 
white 


houses 


teachers. 
monthly 
men $60.63, colored men $27.18; 
women, $45.65, colored women $24. 
monthly 


colored 


average salaries are, 


In 


Mississippi the average 


ary 
colored teachers $20.58. That 


been reduced while those of white 


ieachers have been raised is shown in 
Atlanta, Ga. 
teachers 


In 1906 the pay of white 
$176,755.28, that of 
colored In 1908 
the receiving 
$209,069.50, while the amount paid col- 
$23,220. 


Pod, ,ee 


was and 


teachers $26,732.99. 
were 


white teachers 


ored teachers had fallen’ to 


And to 
3,500 children in 2,500 seats, these col- 


yet, in order accommodate 
teachers had two school sessions 

lor this they received a 20 per 
increase in ways, but it is inelud- 
In the rival 


ored 
a day. 
cent 


ed in figures given above. 


schools of North Carolina, also, col- 
ored teachers were paid $224,800 in 
1904, and $221,800 in 1908, while 


amount paid to white teachers was in- 





its two fine white high schools, one for | 


! 
| colored voters, ‘Help to elect me and I 


creased $50,000. South Carolina has a 
per capita increase of less than 20 per 
for the 
increase for white education has been 
more than 100 per cent. 

It is possible, though 
| profitable, to multiply instances almost 
are the 
recent reports 


} cent. Negro education, while 


not highly 


These facts, as 


the 


indefinitely. 


| vouched for by of 


U'. S. Commissioner of Education and 
‘local school authorities. Certainly 
| thei trend seems to show that in a 
portion of the South, at least, the,ma- 
 iority feeling is distinctly hostile to 
[aed education. Other instances of 
| dis rimination, such as the eutting 
jdown of the Negro school term, the 


abolition of higher grades for Negroes 
in New Orleans, and of actual destruc- 
tion of Negro school property, are not 
wanting. In this the re- 
port of the school superintendent of 
Pulaski County, Ga., for 1909 stated 
that during year “Five school 
houses for colored children with their 
contents had been burned.” He adds 
that “all the fires are reported to be 
of incendiary origin,” and to those 
familiar with Southern conditions this 
seems extremely probable. 

We sometimes told that 


connection 


one 


are 
training. What this really means was 


tendent Evans of Augusta when he 


meet the needs and wants of white 





people.” 


exist in the cost of the colored school- 


white 


sal- 
for white teachers is $41.49, for 
the sal- 
wries of colored teachers have actutlly 


This same thought has been ' 


Subway transportation 

and shopping districts 

150 beautiful rooms 
phone in each 

Rates $1.00 per day and up. Absolutely Fireproof 
A. W. EAGER 


theatre 











given expression to somewhat more 
crudely by Governor Vardaman when 
he cut off an appropriation for Alcorn 
College, by Hoke Smith when he 
stumped the State, advocating the 
overthrow of Negro schools, hy Swan 
son of Virginia, who hopes “with God's 
help and our own good right hand, to 
keep the Negro where he is.” 

Most today that 
special” and “industrial” training is 
needed by all children, white as well 
as black, but unless we believe that we 
live bread alone, cannot feel 
that such training is all that is need 
ed. inferior education to a 
whole race that it may be kept in sub- 
jection—this is the acknowledged pol- 
the South least, of that 
large portion of it represented by such 
men as Vardaman and Hoke Smith, 
and we must believe it to be a major- 
ity policy while such men continue to 
hold elective offices. It is a 
however, 


educators 


agree 


“e 


by we 


lo give 


icy of at 


policy, 
so opposed to democratic 
principles and common decency, so un 
just, so cowardly on the part of a “su- 
perior” race, that it must be repudi- 
ated by all sincere suffragists. We 
have learned by long and painful ex- 
perience that no disfranchised part of 


the population can secure justice at 


the hands of the rest; that political 
rights are needed to guarantee civil 
rights. Martha Gruening. 


Rockport, Mass. 


LITERARY NOTICE 


Sicily. A poem dedicated to the mem- 
ory of Dante Alighieri. By Sarah 
Parke Morrison. The’ Ballinger 


Press, Richmond, Ind. 


This sonnet follows the Petrachan 
method, and is in the form Dante gen- 


erally used. The poem covers a wide 


range and condemns war, intemper- 
ance, lust and other ills in burning 
words: 

Ah, Sicily! Fair Sicily! No more, no 


more 
As thou hast been; 
Thy plains flower-painted o'er. 


Thy sunbright cities, buzzing, teeming, 





the | 
Negroes need “special” or “industrial” | 
‘Earth’s groan of doom upheaved and 
well expressed last year by Superin- | 


said that what the Negroes needed was | 
“such education as would fit them to | 


joyous shore! 


Thy stifled agonies, 
With earthquake blent, 


roar of wave unfurled; 


Yet passion-fires more devastating 
are; 
Think you, if ’tis not so? 


Cc. W. 
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THE 


By Charles Sprague Smith 





Hark, hark, the peal of clarions call- 
ing, 

A host unnumbered marching by, 

O'er serried ranks the pennons falling! 

The hills give back the battle cry. 

Whence come ye, hero’ warriors, 
hither? 

What land, what ages, gave ye birth? 

What crave ye still of bleeding earth? 

What laurel-wreaths that shall not 
wither? 


To arms the clarions call, 

To deeds the doing worth; 

March on, march on, til! 
dawn, 

Aud justice rule the earth! 


freedom 


Glory to God, the day is breaking, 

The long-awaited golden morn! 

The heroes dead who, self-forsaking, 

Gave all to hasten freedom’s dawn, 

As brothers, comrades, march beside 
us; 

On. then, to conquest of the world! 

On, till our battle flags are furled 

In freedom’s peace, and God shall 
guide us 


Ye mountains, clap your hands! 

Exult, O sky and sea! 

March on, march on! 
lands 

The dawn of liberty! 


breaks o’er all 


OHIO NOTES 


Two Strong Suffrage Counties and 
What is Expected of Legislators 


The Progressive Constitutional Con- 
vention League invited Mrs. H. T 
Upton to be with them at their County 
Meetings of late, and also invited the 
Toledo Woman Suffrage Association to 
send a delegate to the Lucas County 


Convention. Miss Hauser represented 


Trumbull and Mrs. Schauss_ repre- 
sented Lucas. 
These two counties are the two 


strongest suffrage counties in the 
state, and the legislators from these 
counties are usually suffragists, and it 
is understood that no man can be 
elected to the Constitutional Conven- 
suffragist. This 
organization 


not a 
thorough 


who is 
that 
does accomplish much. 


tion 
proves 


WISCONSIN NOTES 


Suffrage “Tourists” Greeted With En- 
thusiasm—"Suffrage Night” on the 
Street Corner Very Popular 


sentiment 
The cam- 

well into 
tour 


Interest and supporting 


ure increasing steadily. 
paign now is being carried 
the Our 


through the five Southern counties has 


state. automobile 


been planned perfectly, and started 
from Milwaukee upon the second of 
August. Miss Mabel Judd visited the 


towns listed on the tour, making ad- 
vance arrangements for the meetings, 
und entertainment of the speakers in 
each. The speakers for the first week 
of the tour were Miss Ada L. James, 
President of the League; 
Miss Harriet Grimm, of Chicago, State 
Association, 


Wisconsin 


Organizer for the Illinois 


and Dr. Anna Blount, of Chicago, a 
former Wisconsin woman who gave 
up a week of her busy life to the 
interests of the Wisconsin cause. The 


towns of Wisconsin so far visited are 
with enthusiasm and encourage- 
suffrage work, and the 
men of wide interests and sympathies 


ready 
ment for the 
ure ready to help us wherever we go. 

In Milwaukee, the street meetings 
are continuing with unabated interest. 
held 


and 


twice a 
Saturday 
nights, at The town 
has grown to watch for Suffrage Night 
The audiences 


Meetings have been 


week, on Thursday 
stated places. 
at the-Suffrage Corner. 


have been unfailingly large, sympa- 


No signs of dis- 
Dr. Blount 
arrived in time to deliver the address 


thetic and interested. 


courtesy have been shown. 


at the special street meeting held 
near Juneau Park, on Monday night, 
July 31, before starting upon the auto 


mobile tour. 

A special feature at the South side 
meeting the box upon which 
the speaker, Mrs. Henrietta C. Lyman, 
the speakers had 
spoken from but auto- 
mobiles are not always available for 
meetings of such frequency, 
quently boxes for platforms have be- 
come popular. 


was 


stood. Previously 


automobiles, 


conse- 


Mabel Judd 
Ada L. James 


MARCH OF FREEDOM 








| SUBURBANITES 





Will Be Interested in the Success of 
This Club—A Good Example 





It may be interesting to some of 
your readers who live in suburban 
towns to know the history of a subur- 
ban Suffrage League in its first year. 

Montclair, N. J., is a town of 22,000, 
somewhat conservative in its tenden- 
cies, and, to the eight members who 
formed the Montclair Equal Suffrage 
League in October, 1910, the prospect 
of arousing the town to any interest 
in equal suffrage was a dubious one. 
No woman had ever on the 
school board, nor were women allowed 
school matters. Yet, in 
discouraging outlook, we 
have grown from a membership of 
eight in October to 152 in June. 

The method we pursued was as fol- 
lows: At one of our first meetings, the 
young suf- 


served 
to vote on 


spite of a 


president invited an able 
frage worker in New York, who gave 
us advice as to our charter, our dues 
(which we kept low, 50 cents), and our 
means of reaching the people. We de- 
cided then to well-advertised 
public meeting with a good speaker, 
and for this we were fortunate to have 
Beatrice Forbes-Robertson, who made 


give a 


a brilliant and telling plea. This 
meeting was held in the evening in 
the Unitarian Church; which, some- 


what to our surprise, was filled to the 
Membership slips were placed 
in the pews, and thirty new members 
joined on the spot. The meeting was 


doors. 


free to all, but the collection more 
than covered expenses. 

Our next public affair was a Suf- 
frage Tea given in December. For 


this we had a delightful setting in the 
of a private school. 
we enlisted aid from New 
Mrs. Raymond Brown spoke, fol- 
by tea and interested 
sien. This affair was so successful that 
two months later we gave another oi 
a somewhat different character. It 
was held in a studio, and the four 
speakers were all members of the 
League, who expressed their convic- 
tions from various standpoints. After 
each of these meetings, to which both 
men and invited, 
membership list showed a striking In- 


assembly room 
Here, 
York. 


lowed 


too, 


discus- 


women were our 


crease. During the winter, also, the 
(Unitarian Church invited Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw to speak, and several local 
societies of women lIisténed to speak- 
ers for and against suffrage, which 
stimulated the general interest. 

In the spring we attempted some- 


nature-—a 

which 
Week. This 
throughout the town 
by posters and circular letters, and our 
were very well attended, 


ambitious 
meetings 


hing of a more 


series of public Wwe 


designated as Suffrage 
Was advertised 
meetings 
At two of them, speeches were made 
on different the suffrage 
movement by Mrs. John Winters Bran- 
nan, Mrs. Nora Blatch DeForest, Mrs. 
Katherine Kinkaid of Colorado and 
Crystal Eastman. The _ third 
was of a social character. 
“How the Vote Was Won” was given 
by members of the League with much 
followed by For this 
last, 50 cents admission was charged. 
which the 
speakers gave their services, the col- 
lection covered expenses. 


phases of 


Miss 


mecting 


success, tea. 


At the other meetings, at 


Aside from these public meetings, we 
endeavored at our regular monthly 
meetings to have a speaker on some 
subject and visi- 
addition toa 
the regular monthly meetings, we had 
bi-monthly meetings of a study class 
to which members and non-members 
were eligible. Here, with the aid of 
a text-book, we studied the principles 
of government, and some of the au- 
thorities in town matters addressed us. 
There was a lively campaign during 
the winter for a woman to fill a va- 
cancy on the school board. We 
worked hard, but were defeated. 

The special work of the League was 
carried on under numerous 
tees—program, literature, 
means, press, ete. 
distributed 
meetings, 


relating to 
were 


women, 


tors welcomed. In 


commit- 
Ways and 

Suffrage literature 
freely at all public 
over fifty subscriptions for 


Was 


the Woman’s Journal were collected, 
and forty copies of “‘Woman and La- 
bor” sold. By means of the press com- 
mittee the local papers were kept full 
of our doings, and before the year was 
out, Montelair could not be unaware 





The five campaign States in this|of the fact that there was a live suf- 


Union are California, Kansas, Nevada, 


Oregon and Wisconsin. 


| frage organization in its midst. Indi- 
rectly we had Many proofs that we 


were becoming a social power in the 
community. 

This little history may 
other small groups of women to or- 
ganize in their town. Patience and de- 


encourage 


votion are necessary to make the bhe- 
ginning. When once started, the idea 
of suffrage is so compelling in its logic 
and humane appeal that the doctrine 
seems to spread itself, modifying sub- 
tly the outlook of all who will listen. 
Florence F. Foster. 
Montclair, N. J. 





86 YEARS YOUNG 


Rev. Antoinette L. Brown Black 
well. the first woman to be ordained 
a minister, attained her 86th birthday 
recently at her home in Elizabeth, 
N. J. She receivel the following 
verses from her daughter, Mrs. Ethel 
Blackwell Robinson: 


Our Pioneer—1911 


This mother of ours is of eighty-six 
summers, 
And eighty-six 
us knows. 
In her eyes, see, the eighty-six sum- 
mers are dancing, 
And on her clear 
eighty-six snows! 


winters, as each of 


brow are the 


A year up in Mars is just two years 
with us; 

Then mother in Mars would be just 
forty-three, 

The loveliest age for all sorts of suc- 

cess! 

riding, 
she’d be! 


Not but running an auto 


More fair than on earth, more young 
than in Mars, 

Must be all the souls up in Heaven, 
I ween. 

I think we will find, if we peep through 
the curtain, 

When Mamma reaches Heaven 
she’ll be just sweet sixteen! 
Then think of 

time! 
think, as_ still 
beautiful soul! 
Through millions of May-times, 
still we'll adore her, 
As onward the eons on 
roll. 


the ages of infinite 


And growing, her 


ah, 


eons shall 


But knowing she’s with us makes 

work greatly stronger. 

Her four earthly children still need 
her, I ken! 

Divine Father, long, long may we have 
her, our mother, 

Long ere, at Thy taking, we must 
say Amen! 


So, speaking or writing, still give of 
thy wisdom! 
plant sturdy 

ocean frontier! 

In suffrage parades, or in God’s work 
in pulpits, 

Hurrah for our Mother, our brave 
pioneer! 


Still trees on thy 


Her daughter, Mrs. Agnes Blackwell 
Jones, contributed the following: 


Birthday Gifts 


bring you our hearts 
eighty-sixth birthday, 
And long may the years keep the 
circle complete! 

children so grateful and 
children’s children 

Come laden with thought-gifts to lay 


We on this 


Your your 


at your feet. 
We bring olive branches, fruits of 
example, 
Buds of high inspiration, blossoms 
of love, 


Noblesse Oblige, and a loyal devotion, 
And reverent thanksgiving, all 
treasures above. 


What are the keepsakes we take from 
this love feast? 

Here’s courage,  high-mindedness 
restfulness, calm, 

Inward light shining, a sweet bene- 


diction, 

And life’s optimism, the peace- 
maker’s balm. 

Trees round your’ bungalow sing, 


thousands you've planted; 

In “Sea Drift,” the old Vineyard 
ocean we know, 

Our sweetest of memories hold you, 
dear Mother. 

Then long may you help us to work 
and to grow! 


The following was written by her 
granddaughter, Ethel Hewitt Jones, 
who at 12 years old has already or- 
ganized a woman suffrage club among 
her schoolmates: 


To Grandma 
Grandma's birthday is today, 
‘Tis the twentieth of May. 
Let songs be sung and bells be rung, 
For she is eighty-six years young! 
I hope I'll live till ninety-two, 
As Grandma says she means to do; 
And if I do, I hope I’ll be 
As strong and well and wise as she! 


HUMOROUS 


Instead of ‘Hello!’ telephone’ ex- 
changes in China ask: “How can ‘the 
insignificant one serve the enlightened 
master?” 





Votes for Women Rubber Stamps 
Letters this size 


—>VOTES FOR WOMEN << 


The easiest way in which you can ad- 
vertise the cause. 
Stamp every letter you write this 
summer. 
Price 15 cents, post paid. 


ESE 


—__ 


SUFFRAGE 


Votes for Women Paper Napkins 


Just the Thing for Pic... 
Piazza Parties, Luncheon 
E 


Decorated with a Blue “Votes | 
Women” Border el 
Order now 


Price 35 cents per 100, po 





St paid, 





ee, 


Send Today to Headquarters for, 
Sample Packages and Particulars of Suffrage Literature 


To be Sold at Summer Resorts 
Packages sent on approval, with suggestions and information 





A New and Valuable Reference Book 


BY 
EUGENE A. HECKER 


A Short History of Woman’s Rights 
Read it yourself and see that your 
Public Library has it. “This volume 
gives a comprehensive account of the 
changing status of woman from the 
days of Augustus to the present. The 
privileges accorded, to and the legal 
restrictions binding women in differ- 
ent epochs and in different countries 
are clearly presented. A detailed ac- 
count of the progress of women’s 
rights in England and in the United 
States forms a material and important 
part of the volume.” 


PRICE, $1.50 NET; POSTPAID, $1.62 





SUFFRAGE POEMS 


A new publication containing all of the 
best of Charlotte Perkins Gilman's Suf- 
frage verse, selected from “In This Our 
World,” “The Woman's Journal” and 
“The Forerunner.” 

Most useful for occasions 

Only 10 cents a copy 
11 cents postpaid 








VOTES FOR WOMEN BUTTONS 


POUMIOTIS  ccbsccccniscecess le each 
BO 68-6004 000 008046500609 2 for le 
We shall need a new six-star button 


after California wins, so we will sell at 
half price from now till the Convention. 
There are two kinds, red, white and 
bine, and white and gold. 

Say which you wish when you order. 











An excellent little handbook by E. 


classes and individual workers. 


I. The Government of the United States. 
li. Powers of th, Federal Government. 
Ill. Congress. 

IV. The President and His Cabinet. 

V. The Supreme Court and the Judiciary. 


VI. Political Parties. 
Vil. The State. 
Vill. The State and Business. 
IX. Labor and Living Conditions. 


departments of city, state and national government. 
Contents: 


Photograph Giallery 


Eminent Suffragists 





An interesting collection ; 
traits, mounted on canvas, al] ready 
for hanging as a temporary exhibl- 
tion. 

The gallery may be rented to any 
suffrage association for the nominal 
fee of $1.00 plus expressage. 


! por- 





FREE 


The Proceedings of the [ast 
Annual Convention of the National 
Association, will be sent from now 
till October for the cost of the post 
age only,—six cents. 





FREE! 


Don't forget to send to Headquarters 
for all you can use of the What To Do 


leaflet, and the Political District Organ 
ization leafict. 
These two are indispensable. There ty 


space left on the What To Do leaflet for 
printing in the address of your local head 
quarters, which will double its usefulness 


Politics and Government in the United States 


T. Fox, giving a brief outline of the 
Invaluable for clubs 


X. Local Politics. 


Xi, How a Law is Made. 

Xil. The City. 

XIll. The Law and its Administration 
XIV. Taxation and Expenditure. 


XV. The Making of a Citizen. 
XVI. Civic Terms. 
XVII. Bibliography. 


Price, 25c; Postpaid, 26c 








A Commonsense View of Woman Suffrage 





By Jesse Lynch Williams 


Reprinted from the December “Ladies’ 
orld” 


Price 
Postpaid 
Per 100 

Postpaid 





THE SAFETY OF THE STATE 


An interview with 
Hion. W. O. Howard, 
Justice of the Supreme Court 
of New York State 
Price, $.06 each, postpaid. 
Per 100—$3.00 postpaid, 


Woman Suffrage in New Zealand 


“One very noticeable effect of Woman 
Suffrage has been the practical re- 
futation of all arguments against 
it.” This pamphlet tells how. 

Formerly, $.06 postpaid. 


NOW . for $.06 postpaid. 


per 100, $2.00 postpaid. 





ee 


re ee 2 


ee 


Measuring Up Equal Suffrage 





By George Creel and Judge Ben B. Lindsey 


Reprinted from the February 


Delineator”’ 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE A NECESSITY FOR; | The Church and Votes for Women 


Mrs. Dietrick’s book, 
“Women in the Early 

Ministry,” if presented by every 

fragist to some clergyman she knows 

would bring results. 

Formerly, 25c. 


NOW 5c, postpaid. 
Mayors of Five States 


Overwhelming 
Suffrage States in favor of voles ‘or 
women. 


Christian 





testimony from the 


Formerly $.06, postpaid. 


NOW 


( 2 for $.06, postpaid 





) per 100, $2.25, postpaid 





Order any of the 


“Ever hear Miss Hygee sing? She 
can do it beautifully in five lan- 
guages.” “Yes, but I like her sister 


better; she can refuse firmly in one.” 
-Chicago Tribune. 





Willis: “I wonder if there will ever 
be universal peace.” Gillis: ‘‘Sure. All 
they’ve got to do is to get the nations 
to agree that in case of war the win- 
ner pays the pensions.”—Puck. 


“Why did you leave your last 
place?” asked Mrs. Hiram Daly of the 
would-be cook, 





above articles from 


NATIONAL SUFFRAGE HEADQUARTERS 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Ra ER © Ak DEPT EE ENE Aor ICT 


left place,” 1 


plied the applicant. 


“IT haven't me lasht 


“T haven't any 


lasht place to lave. I’ve been worki? 


for meself for the past year, an’ I can 
holg 


recommend meself to yez ver) 


ly.’—Boston Transcript. 





Mandy, who had just becon 


widow, was sorting out several Sul 


of black underclothes. Her friend 
asked in astonishment: 

“Mandy, whah fo’ yoh done 8° dem 
black undehga’ments?” - 


“’Cause when Ah _ mourns 


mourns.”—Everybody’s. 
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